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FOREWORD 


While writing these few lines of introduc- 
tion, my mind takes me back some 13 years, 
when Mrs. Hirlekar and I were both serving 
on the Court of the Poona University. I had 
then an opportunity of discussing with her 
several problems dealing with our education 
and of being impressed with the keen interest 
which she took in our educational system at 
all levels. Since that time Mrs. Hirlekar’s inte- 
rest has been enriched by a study of the edu- 
cational systems in other countries and by 
three visits to Western Europe. During these 
visits “The idea continually at the back of 
(her) mind was to compare notes with Indian 
conditions and to investigate how far we could 
benefit from the knowledge and observation of 
the German system”. Two of her previous 
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publications deal with education of older chil- 
dren and adults and the present book is 
devoted to a study of kindergarten education 
in the pre-primary stage in Germany 

The publication of the books on education 
by Mrs. Hirlekar at this juncture is very timely, 
when the country is launching on a planned 
development of its many resources. The sue- 
cess of these plans will largely depend on an 
intelligent cooperation from all our people 
and their active participation in the implemen- 
tation of the plans. It is obvious that for such 
participation to be effective, it has to be based 
on widely extended educational facilities being 
made available to the mass of our people. 
Mrs. Hi ws books are therefore com- 
mended for careful study by politicians, edu- 
cationists and the general public who enter- 
tain high hopes of progress in our economy in 
the near future. 


The education of a human being starts 
soon after his birth and is markedly influenced 
by his early environment and training. The 
paramount importance of training at this stage 


and its effects on his later development has 
cnly recently been fully realised. Mrs. Hirle- 
kar has therefore done well to record her 
observations on this subject in the present 
book. 


Sd. V. R. Khanolkar. 
Bombay, 
April 19, 1960. 


“We are astonished and delighted to sec 
how much you are able to grasp during your 
visit to Germany and how you were able to 
describe the various institutions with deep 
insight and understanding. ... We hope and 
wish that your book will contribute to improve 
the condition of the Indian child and to give 
him the help which he is not in a position to 
oblain by himself.” 


Sd. Frieda Sopp 
Executive Secretary 
Pestalozzi-Froebel-Verband e.V 
Hamburg. 
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PREFACE 


The present study of kindergarten edu- 
cation in Germany was undertaken in conti- 
nuation of my former two study-trips to Ger- 
many, one in 1954 and the other in 1956. On 
return each time, I wrote the books Education 
in Germany and University Education in 
Western Germany in 1955 and 1956 respec- 
lively. With our new concept of education as 
a life Jong process extending beyond the forma! 
instruction within the four walls of ihe school, 
it was but right that the study of German edu- 

ation could not be said to be complete until 
the field of pre-primary education with its 
vast scope and potentialities was also investi- 
gated. This was made possible by the kind 
and generous invitation by Dr. A. Seifriz, 
President, Deutsch-Indische  ¢ 


esellschatt 


Stuttgart and Dr. R. Moennig, Director of Inter 
Nationes, Bonn, to visit the Federal Republic 
of Germany again in 1959 and to study their 
kindergarten education system. 


Dr. R. Moennig took great interest in the 
project as in the former two projects and 
rendered every possible help in arranging my 
programme of visits to the various centres of 
kindergarten education in his country. I um 
deeply indebted 10 Dr. Moennig for all the 
help and consideration which he showed to me 
throughout my stay and travel in his country. 


I would also like to gratefully acknowledge 
ihe kindness and help given to me by several 
German friends, too numerous to mention, by 
way of arranging visits and interviews, show- 
ing me reund, providing literature, interpret- 
ing at times and so on. Many spent their valu- 
able time in explaining to me the working of 
iheir institutions. 

I must not, however, fail to make parti- 
cular mention of Frau Martens, Hamburg 
for faking the trouble to go through the 
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manuseript and making some valuable sug- 
gestions. 


Words fail me to express my gratitude to 
Dr. V. R. Khanolkar for readily consenting to 
my request to write a foreword to my book, 
although he was heavily preoccupied. I feel 
highly rewarded for my humble efforts in the 
cause of education by the kind and apprecia- 
tive words in which he has commended my 
work, 


Finally I can never overestimate the 
encouragement given by my husband which 
has made this work possible as also the 
former ones. 


“Vrindavan” Yamunabai Hirlekar. 
Dadar, Bombay 14 
27th April, 1960 


INTRODUCTION 


India is in these days described as an 
underdeveloped and a materially poor coun- 
try. We have plenty of national resources but 
in order that the country should develop poli- 
tically, economically, and culturally these 
yesources need to be developed and of all re- 
sources a nation can possess, I feel, manpower 
is the most important and effective resource 
Millions of children are born in India and 
millions die neglected and uneared for perhaps 
due to poverty, lack of knowledge and lack of 
welfare services. A tremendous wastage of 
human material even if we overlook for a 
moment, the humanitarian side of the situa- 
tion! 

The child has always been highly valued 
in our ancient sanskrit literature. The child 
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is considered to be the symbol of innocence and 
purity and has the divine spark in him. The 
poet Kalidas says ‘blessed are they (parents) 
who take the children in their laps and are 
soiled by the dust on their bodies’. Further 
he says the child is the seed of the great illumi- 
nation which has the potentiality to engulf the 
whole world. In some other context, children 
ace described as the adornment of the home. 
And yet the child is the most neglected and 
often exploited person in India. 


The need and possibility of child welfare 
work in India is beyond description. The 
vational and international insistence on human 
rights has brought the question of the in- 
dividuality and needs of the child to the fore- 
front. There was the declaration of the rights 
of the child in Geneva with the recognition 
that mankind owes to the child the best that 
it has to give and has the duty to safeguard the 
vights of the child 
These righ 
hiraself x 
would if it 
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The CHILD must be protected beyond 
and above all considerations of race, 
nationality or creed. 

The CHILD must be cared for with due 
respect for the family as an entity. 

The CHILD must be given the means 
requisite for its normal development, 
materially, morally and spiritually. 
The CHILD that is hungry must be fed: 
the child that is sick must be nursed; 
the child that is physically or mentally 
handicapped must be helped; the mal- 
adjusted child must be re-educated; the 
orphan and the waif must be sheltered 
and succoured. 

The CHILD must be the first to receive 
relief in times of distress. 

The CHILD must enjoy the full benefits 
provided by social welfare and social 
security schemes; the child must receive 
a training which will enable it, at the 
right time, to earn a livelihood, and 
must be protected against every form 
of exploitation. 
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7. The CHILD must be brought up in the 
consciousness that its talents must be 
devoted to the service of its fellowmen. 

Kindergarten is essentially a socio-educa- 
tional institution and a part of a larger move- 
ment of child welfare. For kindergarten is 
not concerned with mere formal education of 
the child but with its alround development— 
physical, mental and intelleetual—and hence 
it is a socio-educational institution as different 
from an educational institution in its narrower 
aspect. Haphazard attempts are made by in- 
dividual philanthropists and private welfare 
institutions. These pioncer attempts deserve 
all praise. At the same time it must be point 
ed out that these services may be planned, 
organized and coordinated by private agencies 
but they must be financially supported par- 
tially or wholly by the Government. It has 
been the experience of social workers thai 
start an institution. The early years of thi 
stitution are always fraught with difficulties 
and troubles. The financial difficulty is always 
the main one. For no social work institution 


they 


in- 
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can be entirely self supporting. Therefore. 
unless financial aid is forthcoming either from 
Government or from a trust or a mother chari- 
table institutions or donations, the institution 
does not survive. Government grant however, 
should not mean too much government con- 
trol, since too auch control kills initiative and 
interest on the part of the worker on the spot. 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, President of the 
Indian Council for Child Welfare, while addres- 
sing the annual general meeting of the council 
in August 1959, emphasised the need for a 
comperhensive survey of child welfare ser- 
vices, meagre as they are, in our country. 
Such essential data is very necessary for a sys- 
tematic planning of child welfare work in 
India. Further child welfare must be an inte- 
grated part of national welfare for as Mrs. 
Gandhi said, ‘‘Children are net a community 
by themselves. They are part of every com- 
munity and their problems form part of the 
problems of the nation.” At this same meeting 
it was pointed out by Mrs. Durgabai Desh- 
mukh, Chairman of the Social Welfare Board, 
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that allocations made for social welfare in the 
First and Second Five Year Plans had lapsed. 
The most important reason for the lapse among 
others, was that the states were not even aware 
of these Plan allocations with the result that 
they did not formulate any plans for child wel- 
fare. Further, there is a great paucity of train- 
ed personnel to conduct the welfare services. 

A word is needed here to emphasize the 
need of training for social work. Humanitarian 
motive, kindness of heart and real love for 
work are necessary qualities for a social 
worker no doubt. But a certain amount of 
specific knowledge and technique of the parti- 
cular work is also essential. In these days of 
specialization, every type of work has its own 
theory and practical side if the work is to be 
effective. Without training, the spirit may be 
willing but the ability may be weak. Thus we 
need a large number of trained social workers 
to cope with the vast need of social welfare 
services in the country. 

To meet the need of the large number of 
trained workers in the field of child welfare 
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it would be advisable to improvise an ancilliary 
service in kindergartens and nursery institu- 
tions besides the regular training courses as 
kindergarten teachers. Older women who have 
no desire to acquire academic qualifications but 
are fond of children and would like to work in 
children’s institutions should be given short 
training courses to work as helpers in these 
institutions. Also women who would like to 
take up this work later in life after being 
engaged in other occupations, can take advant- 
age of these courses. 

There are very few training institutions in 
our country and the various possibilities of 
social welfare services have also not been in- 
vestigated. The result is that the people and 
children in particular mutely suffer for lack of 
a helping hand. Smt. Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
has rightly said “The Children of India have 
been neglected too long. It is time that public 
attention is drawn to their requirements and 
an effort made to give them happy and healthy 
playtime so that they may grow into true 
sportsmen. and women who will be an asset to 


the Nation.” 

Besides the three basic needs of food, 
clothing and shelter, the next important need 
is education and education in the wider sense 
of the term ie. education of the whole per- 
sonality. This education begins at birth. The 
development of the physical, emotional and 
intelectual powers of the child begins from 
birth and is greatly influenced by the love and 
care bestowed upon it by the parents and also 
the home atmosphere. During this period of 
life, the child’s development is very fast. Fur- 
ther, it is of an enduring nature. As the 
English poet has said ‘Child is the father of the 
man’. What the child needs at this age is, 
besides his physical needs, the love and the 
security in the family. The influences on the 
child’s mind during the first seven years of its 
life have a great educative value. These lay 
the foundation of the child’s future. The formal 
education of the child in terms of the three 
R’s begins in the primary school at the age of 
6 or T as the case may be but the process of 
the physical, mental and intellectual develop- 
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ment and education of the child—good or bad 

~has already begun with or without the know- 
ledge of its parents. The process is as conti- 
nuous and automatic as the process of breath- 
ing. It is therefore, necessary that the parents 
should direct this educational process in the 
right direction so that the child may flower 
into the best personality it is inherently eap- 
able of. 

No educational system can be said to be 
complete that does not plan kindergarten in- 
struction to provide for the needs of early 
childhood, the most critical period in a child’s 
development. Kindergarten bridges the gap 
between home and the elementary school 
which is the beginning of his formal education. 
Any process of development must be continu- 
ous. ‘The kindergarten experience makes the 
passage of the child from home to elementary 
school smooth and easy. It makes him ripe 
and receptive to formal and uniform type of 
instruction of the elementary school. 

Education in the early years is the basic 
background in terms of which the attitude, be- 
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haviour and actions of the adult can be ex- 
plained. Therefore, the importance of pre- 
primary education cannot be overemphasized. 
In the present world of tensions, the right at- 
titude and correct perspective in dealing with 
human problems are the prime necessity. 
Scientific progress is making tremendous 
advance out of all proportions to spiritual pro- 
gress and is threatening to destroy mankind 
unless moral values intervene and ery halt. 
Science harnessed to spiritual values will cer- 
lainly ensure mankind happiness and content- 
ment. Science which began its career as ser- 
vant of mankind is threatening to become its 
master. This is the warning and the challenge 
of the present age. This challenge has io be 
taken up by the educationist and he can do it 
best where preprimary education is concerned. 

Having covered the primary, secondary 
and higher education by way of a brief review 
in my two former books, I thought it very 
necessary to review the preprimary or kinder- 
garten education in Germany. It was also 
proper that the kindergarten education system 
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which originated in Germany with the famous 
educationist Froebel who in turn drew his in- 
spiration from Pestalozzi, should be studied in 
the country of its origin. The fact that the Ger- 
man connotation ‘Kindergarten’ meaning child- 
ren’s garden, is retained all over the world and 
has become an international word, speaks for 
the popularity and correct description of the 
system. There is no doubt that the kindergarten 
system has undergone a great deal of evolution 
both in its aim and objects which will be des- 
cribed in the respective chapters to follow. 

As I was proceeding to Germany to survey 
the Kindergarten education system, a friend of 
mine remarked “After having written about 
ihe university education system, are you going 
to climb down to the Kindergarten system?” 
I replied, according to me I was climbing up 
as I sincerely believe that the preprimary edu- 
cation is the most important part of the educa- 
tion with great implications and possibilities. 
It is a pity that it is not recognized as such. 
The remark made by my friend represents the 
general trend of opinion. In fact preprimary 
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edueation is not considered education at all 
since it does not aim at teaching the three R’s 
which is popularly considered to be the be- 
ginning of education. The educative influence 
of Kindergarten upon the child is seen in terms 
of his good habits, social courtesies and con- 
sideration, facing of new situations and so on. 
This is not a small achievement, However, its 
importance in life is not popularly understood 
and prepritaary education which aims at pre- 
paring the educational background and laying 
the foundation of future educational structure, 
has not received the recognition which is due 
to it. Just as the strength of a building de- 
pends upon its foundation which is under 
ground, the efficiency of later education de- 
pends upon preprimary education which js not 
formal in its nature and hence, is not easily 
appreciated. It may be argued, where were 
the preprimary institutions in former times? 
Well, in former times it was the home that was 
doing this work. And even now, the prepri- 
mary educational institutions do not claim to 
take over this vital function of the home but 
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they only supplement the education in home 
and provide facilities which are not available 
in every home. : 

i. therefore, felt that a survey of pvrepri- 
mary education in Germany, is indispensable 
to understand their educational system. Such 
a survey should be useful to us also in organiz- 
ing our education system since our preprimary 
education movement, although fast gathering 
momentum, is still in an infant stage. It 
not my intention to say that the German 
sysem is the best one. But certainly Germany 
has been pioneer in preprimary education and 
its kindergarten education system can give us 
some guidance when we are evolving our own 
education system suited to our needs and re- 


quirements. 


HISTORY OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


The idea of early childhood education in 
Germany is a later development of the early 
child care institutions. The complete depen- 
dence of the child upon his elders has always 
had a spiritual and sentimental appeal. The 
care of the child was a spontaneous act of 
human feelings and not necessarily motivated 
by a feeling of duty or responsibility or the 
knowledge of psychology and cducation. It 
was just an act of service and sacrifice for its 
own sake. 

Father Johann Friedrich Oberlin (1740- 
1826) of Elsass in Waltersbach, found during 
the course of his work in the community that 
the little child was much neglected. He want- 
ed to help the child, not individually and ex 
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clusively but through the community and as a 
part of the community. Therefore, he wanted 
to improve the living conditions of the whole 
community, He believed that education of the 
child began with work among the adults. He 
taught the village folks to work, to make the 
road, to build the bridge, to plough the field, 
to do handwork and so on. His care of the 
children took the form of enriching the life 
and work of the community. When he and his 
wife heard of Sarah Banzet in 1769, that she 
collected a few elder children to teach them 
knitting, he started with her help a knitting 
school in 1770. In this school children between 
2 and 6 years of age were also admitted for 
playing. The knitting school later developed 
into a little children’s school. However, there 
were already existing a few individual play 
schools. Old historians tell us that such in- 
stitutions in combine with monasteries were 
maintained already in the middle of the eight- 
teenth century. In 1779 Luise Scheppler join- 
ed him. Although she was not the founder of 
a children’s school or herself a teacher, she 
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trained a large number of workers with her 
devoted service of fifty five years in the cause 
of little children. The workers were called 
“Leaders of the delicate youth” by Oberlin. 
She took care of the children not merely phy- 
sically but also emotionally. Through the co- 
operation of Oberlin and Luise Scheppler a 
large number of workers, both men and 
women, were trained for the care of little 
children, 

The increasing industrialisation at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century led to the 
foundation of infant institutions. In this con- 
nection Princess Pauline von Lippe—Detmold 
who had great concern for the poor people of 
her country, must be mentioned. She opened 
in 1801 a day care centre for the children of 
the working mothers. Here the poor working 
mothers could leave their children the whole 
day long with perfect mental peace and con- 
fidence and take them away in the evening. 
Thus Oberlin’s work was carried over to 
France. 

A new impetus was given to these early 
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attempts at infant care by the ideas of Pesta 
lozzi (1746-1827). These ideas found support 
in the educational circles of Germany. In his 
popular bock “Leonard and Gertrude’, he 
dwells upon the need for children’s care 
centres where poor mothers who could not 
sufficiently provide for all the needs of their 
children could bring them during the day time. 
He also made a strong plea for schools for the 
handicapped and the retarded children. Thus 
he advocated for the alround care of children 
in the pedagogic sense as we can see from his 
writings ‘The Mother's Book” and the letters 
“Mother and Child”. 

By sbout 1840, there existed in Germany 
about 100 infant schools and care centres, 
During the progress of these institutions in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, Father 
Fliedner yon Kaiserwerth established the first 
Kindergarten teachers’ training college in 
1836 in Potsdam called Oberlin Haus. He also 
founded the Oherlin association which worked 
and achieved a great deal so far as children’s 
day care centres were concerned. Fliedner 
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jaid great stress upon the proper training of 
the Kindergarten teacher and her helper. He 
knew the requirements, the difficulties, the res- 
ponsibilities and the uncertainty of the tea- 
cher’s profession and hence he was greatly 
concerned about their training. 

From 1850 onwards many new institu- 
tions for child care were started by the 
Catholic Orders. Next to nursing in hospitals, 
institutions for children became their main 
concern. The State also took interest in the 
care and edueation of the small child. In 1848 
the Prussian Ministry of Education promul- 
gated a special decree encouraging the estab- 
lishment of a large number of small children’s 
schools and care centres. 

Upto the middle of the nineteenth century 
the efforts at child care out of the family were 
mainly originated from the social need and 
the educational point of view was in the 
background. Friedrich Froebel (1783-1852) 
brought about the final turning point and 
stressed the pedagogical importance of child- 
ren’s institutions. The little children’s school 
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would now be the children’s garden—the 
Kindergarten! He wanted all German women 
to appreciate the purely educational work of 
the Kindergarten and realise the importance 
of motherhood in family life. Herein lay 
in his opinion the cultural importance of the 
Kindergarten. His student and niece Henriette 
Schrader Breymann who had made her mark 
in the women’s movement, continued his work 
further. The further development of Froebe 
lian ideas also took place under her guidance 
till 1933 in the Pestalozzi-Froecbel Haus in 
Berlin which was founded by herself. After 
the second world war the work was taken up 
and continued under the guidance of Frau 
Luise Besser, President, Pestalozzi Froebel 
Verband, Hamburg. 

Froebel thinks in terms of mother and 
child. Froebel opened a school for mothers to 
teach them how to bring up children. He 
wrote a book of songs for mothers. He believ- 
ed that the child would develop the under 
standing of nature by handling simple things 
like balis, cubes, cylinders ete. Hence he made 
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“gifts” of such materials to the children and 
provided them with “occupations” in which 
their understanding and creative ability could 
find an outlet. His play material played a 
decisive role in the early education of the child 
and prepared him for his life as an adult later 
on. According to Froebel, the Kindergarten 
was not merely an institution for the children 
but it was a plea for the understanding and 
undertaking of greater responsibility of the 
child on the part of the mother and in fact the 
whole community. Froebel, however, had the 
stamp of christian religion on his ideas and 
hence the anti-christian elements brought 
about a temporary prohibitive decree on these 
institutions in 1840 through the Prussian 
Government. 

The women’s associations took up the 
work of starting new kindergartens according 
to Froebel’s principles. His ideas and methods 
as displayed through his play and uceupation 
material were carried into effect in these in- 
stitutions. The first woman to transfurm the 
the little children’s schools into kindergartens 
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was Alexe Hegemann, who was in charge of 
children’s welfare department of the catholic 
charitable associations. She was the student 
of Klara Richter in the Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus 
in Berlin while Klara Richter herself was the 
student of Henriette Schrader-Breymann. 
Alexe Hegemann also became the head of the 
Kindergarten teachers’ training college in 
Freiburg in 1914. Many other enlightened 
women oll over Germany carried on this work 
further, 

The Kindergarten teachers’ training was 
first recognised by the Prussian Government 
in 1911, The training courses for Jugend- 
leiterin* started by Henriette Schrader-Brey- 
mann in 1879 were also recognised at about 
the same time. ‘The period of training of the 
Kindergarten teacher was increased from 14 
lo 2 years in 1928. The period of training of 
Jugendleiterin was increased from 1 to 13 
years after the second world war and {rom 
1956, it was further increased to 2 years. 

In 1929 there were in Germany 48 catho- 


* Vide chapter on “Youth Leader’, 
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lic, 27 protestant, 8 inter-religious private 
Kindergarten teachers’ training colleges and 
50 municipal training colleges. During the 
National Socialist Regime and during the war 
some of these institutions were impaired and 
closed but now they have reached the former 
number. 

So far as kindergartens and children’s day 
care centres were concerned, there were about 
10,000 such institutions run by the catholic 
and protestant missions. Kindergartens con- 
ducted by the city municipalities and local 
boards were hardly one third of this number. 
This is due to the fact that generally the State 
encourages private and free initiative in this 
direction. The idea is that the mass of people 
should be aware and active about their needs. 

Due to the wider knowledge and under- 
standing of child psychology towards the end 
of nineteenth century, impetus was given to 
the training of the Kindergarten teacher and 
the Jugendleiterin and the scope of the train- 
ing was expanded. The actual training of the 
Jugendleiterin was started in 1911. In addi- 
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tion, after the first world war, the intluence 
of Dr. Maria Montessori of Italy was evident 
on the German kindergartens. Many pro- 
minent Jugendleiterins and Kindergarten 
teachers went to Rome and attended the 
courses conducted by Dr. Montessori. Courses 
were also held in Germany and many students 
passed out with the Montessori Diploma. 
Dr. Montessori was herself aware of the fact 
that her methods need to be further tried and 
developed. In any case her life’s work may be 
said to have enriched the early childhood 
education in Germany. Her method has been 
particularly useful in developing the institution 
of school Kindergarten in Germany which is 
meant for children who are of compulsory 
school-going age but ave slightly retarded and 
underdeveloped. Her words are “I am the 
voice which speaks for the child, for the human 
potentiality in him, which is always forgotten 
and which makes no demands”. . These words 
are pregnant with meaning and speak force 
fully and effectively for the potentialities of the 
child. It is up to the adult to make or mar 
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the child, for the child in its pristine simplicity 
makes no demands. These words of Dr. Mon 
tessori have greatly contributed to establish 
the importance of early childhood education 
and the need to take the child earnestly and 
seriously. 

The first school kindergarten was started 
in Berlin-Charlottenburg in 1907. There were 
80 such institutions working in Germany by 
1933. But most of these were closed during 
the National Socialist Regime. After 1945 they 
started reopening and now they are all func- 
tioning, and new ones are being opened accord 
ing to need. The school authorities and the 
social welfare authorities are both considering 
and diseussing the problem whether the school 
kindergartens should be made compulsory and 
whether they should be conducted by primary 
schools. 

The catholic church has its central child 
welfare organization in Cologne, while the 
protestant church had its central child welfare 
organization formerly in Berlin but now in 
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Stuttgart. These central organizations are 
affiliated to their respective top organizations 
which deal with the overall humanitarian 
activities of the church. Although belonging 
to different faiths, so far as child welfare acti- 
vities are concerned these organizations work 
in cooperation, They also conduct training 
Institutions. These are affiliated to the Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel-Verband in Hamburg and receive 
from them the technical guidance to their 
work. The other non-religious training institu- 
tions are represented by the Pestalozzi Frocbel 
Verband. The Government education authori- 
ties who supervise the children’s day care 
centres also consult and make use of the tech- 
nical experience of this Verband in Hamburg. 
The work in connection with early child- 
hood education in Germany did not confine 
itself to the establishment of kindergartens 
only. The education of the mothers in the 
family was another one of their important 
activities. The history of women’s organiza- 
tions—both religious and non-religious—re- 
veals that education and advice to the mother 
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regarding her duties, have been a part of their 
programme of work since the beginning of the 
20th century and particularly after the first 
world war. Courses for mothers giving theo- 
retical and practical training in child care and 
nursing were framed and conducted on a large 
scale. Literature for the information and 
guidance of both father and mother was pub- 
lished. The first mother-school was started in 
Stutigart in 1917 and many have followed 
since then. Instruction given in these schools 
was not merely restricted to the physical care 
of the child but was extended to include the 
proper upbringing of the child in its emotional 
and intellectual development. The Prussian 
Ministry of Education also lent its support to 
these institutions. The Froebel associations 
started central institutes of education where 
all problems regarding early childhood educa- 
tion such as its physical, mental and intellec- 
tual development, educational content and 
educational material, proper educational at- 
mosphere and so on, were dealt with. Later 
these institutes worked with the collaboration 
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of health offices and therefore, naturally laid 
greater stress on the physical aspect. 

Further, child guidance clinics were 
established in many of the German cities by 
ihe youth offices and free welfare associations. 
Many of these clinics had psycho-therapeutic 
equipment and could give treatment when 
necessary. The latest trend in child guidance 
clinics is not merely to treat the individual 
child but to improve the whole family almos- 
phere and to raise the cultural level of the 
family. 

The Youth Welfare Act of 9th July 1952 
has laid down that every child has the right 
to receive education to ensure his proper 
physical and mental growth and social train- 
ing. Article 4 says that it is the duty of youth 
office to encourage the establishment of in- 
stitutions of early child care and when neces- 
sary to start such institutions on its own. 
When this act was amended in 1953 most of 
the recommendatory duties were changed into 
obligatory duties of the office. Now the youth 
offices in cooperation with the free welfare 
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organizations lay down the rules and regula- 
tions for the proper planning and conduct of 
the kindergartens. 

There is a German national committee of 
the international children’s preschool-educa- 
tion organization started by the UNESCO. 
This has its central office in Paris. The main 
object of this organization is to draw the atten- 
tion and interest of people towards the import 
ance and significance of preschool-education. 
The world child welfare congresses are held 
every two years under the auspices of this 
international organization. These were held 
uptil now in Paris, Vienna, Mexico, Copen 
hagen, Athens and the last one in Brussels in 
1958, The main topic of the Brussels congress 
was the importance of care in early childhood. 

There is also an international catholic 
organization with its central office in Paris. 
This organization works in cooperation with 
UNESCO and the UNICEF. The correspond- 
ing German catholic organization works in 
close connection with this organization. A pre- 
school-education commission has been sppoint- 
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vd in 1953 by this organization which has its 
ollice in Freiburg in Breisgau. As will be seen 
lrom the account given so far, preschool- 
education is receiving recognition and gaining 
importance day by day and ever new ways 
and methods are being planned and worked 
out so that humanity may be able to live a 
happy and peaceful life free from tensions. 


THE CONCEPTION OF A MODERN 
KINDERGARTEN 


The modern kindergarten is the outcome 
of two important circumstances although it 
owes its origin to the good old days of Frochel 
when the world was simple, understandable 
and not so overriden by the machine. ‘These 
circumstances are 1) the great social changes 
and the increased needs of the whole civilized 
world and 2) scientific knowledge of the psy- 
chology of children and the youth. These have 
necessitated that the education of children be 
viewed from a new point of view. The kinder- 
garten is not just a place where children of the 
Same age come and play together under the 
supervision of a trained teacher leaving the 
mother free of care. The kindergarten exists 
as much for the children as for the parents 
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since if does not substitute but supplements 
the function of the family so far as the children 
are concerned. The mothers must not think 
that they need not worry since the children 
are well looked after in the kindergarten under 
the care of a person specially trained for the 
purpose. There can never be such a substitute 
for the mother. Tt is a dangerous mistake to 
think that the kindergarten has taken over ihe 
duties of the mother. On the contrary, the 
good kindergarten teacher is expected to bring 
the relations between the mother and the child 
closer by her careful observation of the child 
and advise the mother, Pareni-education has 
become an indispensable part of the overall 
programme of a kindergarten. There are what 
are called mothers’ evenings. Fathers are also 
occasionally invited to attend these meetings 
where they can discuss about the progress of 
the child as well as the problems if any when 
the children ave away. Parents are also in- 
vited at Christmas and other festival times 
which are celebrated together with the child- 
ren and when children themselves give some 
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performances. The Kindergarien teacher has 
to be in close touch with the home of the 
child. As Pestalozzi said “It is my opinion that 
if school teaching does not take into considera- 
tion the circumstances of family life and every- 
thing else that bears on a man’s general educa- 
tion, it can only lead to an artificial and 
methodical dwarfing of the humanity”, What 
Pestalozzi has said in general applies with 
greater force to preprimary education. The 
kindergarten has many other functions to 
fulfil which the family is not in a position to 
do. It must be clearly understood that the 
home and kindergarten have to make a CO- 
operative endeavour io bring about harmo. 
nious development of the child in the compli- 
cated world of today. 

Due to the scarcity of living space in all 
big cities, the flats are small and rooms are few. 
The families are also becoming small usually 
with one or two children. There is no more 
the grandmother or the aunt to look after the 
children or to relate bed time stories to them. 
Father and mother have boih to go to work 
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since the earning of the father does not suffice 
(o ri the household. The needs of the house- 
hold have increased and the parents must have 
the radio, television and refrigerator. The 
parents have no time for the children and a 
way has to be found so that the children are 
not neglected but develop in a free and natural 
atmosphere in company with the children of 
their own age. 

In the modern technical age as it is called, 
the machine dominates the world leaving little 
work for the man to do with his hands. The 
man must go to the factory. This has resulted 
in widening the gulf between the child and the 
adult. The former world was simple and 
understandable while the present world is 
complicated and difficult to understand. But 
the children start their lite at the same point 
as their elders did and yet have not the same 
simple surroundings as their elders had. The 
electric light, the telephone, the mechanical 
means of transport, the automatens have all 
brought things within the reach of the child 
who uses them but does not know the hard 
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work that has brought these things about. The 
child has no opportunity to understand the 
basic needs of mankind since the machine has 
covered up the gap and brought things ready- 
made to him. The child has either many ques- 
tions to ask too early for his intellectual growth 
or he has no questiens at all since he takes 
everything for granted without any thought 
and so his requirements ever grow more and 
more. Formerly, the child could do certain 
things with his own limited strength. Now 
heavy things can be lifted with a mere press- 
ing of a button. The child is deprived of his 
education and experience by too much mecha- 
nization and so we must find new ways of 
educating the child. Formerly the child 
watched the elders and learnt through imita- 
tion. Now we the elders must watch the 
children for they cannot imitate us in our work 
which is more or less machine-ridden. There- 
fore, the adults have to try to understand the 
child since the child is not in a position to 
understand the adults, We find that when the 
child cannot participate in the work of the 
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elders, he develops his own ideas through play. 
And we ean see how the child thinks and feels 
through his play and occupation. 

The kindergarten is in a position to pro- 
vide the requisite place, t 


ment and play material 
rounding and atmosphere 
lop. Further the compa’ 


he necessary equip- 
the necessary sur- 
or the child to deve- 
ny of other children 


of his own age provide the child with opportu 
nily io develop social habits, social courtesies 


and tolerance, to share 
athers, to be helpful to o 


his play things with 
He 


hers and so on. 


discovers the value of other children as com- 


panions and playmates. 


He lives in his own 


world which is understandable with compa- 


nions having similar r 
spared the tension of infl 
world of the adults. Bu 
that the child should not 


equirements. He 
luences of the bigger 
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be completely remov- 
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ed from the world of adults. The happy family 
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ences with a brother or 
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e sharing of experi- 
sister are also very 
point of view. Thus 
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a middle way has to be found so that the child 
goes to the kindergarten for a part of the day 
and enjoys the love and protection of family 
life for the rest of the day. 

The kindergarten therefore, aims at the 
following objectives. 

1. To provide a centre for the free growth 
of the child’s personality along sound 
lines of physical and psychological deve- 
lopment. 

2. To train little children in hygienic and 
social habits and to guide them into 
modifying their behaviour as members 
of a group. 

To meet gencrally the social, mental, 

emotional, intellectual and physical 

needs of the child by providing oppor- 

tunities and the necessary equipment. 

4. To enable the child to handle all situa- 
tions according to his age and learn to 
feel at ease in a group situation. 

5. To give the child training in the use of 
Janguage—correct pronunciation, en- 
Jargement of vocabulary and clear ex- 


oo 
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pression of thoughts. 

6. To provide the child with wealth of ex- 
periences to enable him to understand 
the world, 

7. Finally, to help the child develop his 
own creative ability and to give scope to 
his fantasy. 

8. To enable the parents to study child life 
and its needs in cooperation with train- 
ed workers of the kindergarten. 

The kindergarten tries to achieve these 
objectives in the following way. It helps the 
child discover his surroundings by giving him 
scope for free play. He has the freedom either 
{o choose his individual occupation or to play 
in small groups. He can choose his own play 
material and build houses, make designs, make 
ships and aeroplanes or draw or paint or do 
what he likes and thus give expression to his 
own ideas. He can go outdoor and play in sand 
making castles, bridges and tunnels or he may 
enjoy the swing or the seasaw. There are also 
group activities when children sing together 
or dance ov play a fairy tale. Sometimes they 
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sit round the teacher who tells them a story or 
reads out to them from a picture book. Some- 
times they are taken out for a small excursion 
to a nearby garden or lawn or to a post office 
to watch the working of a post office or to a 
road-repair spot or to the zoological garden 
and so on. Clay work, paper cutting, hand- 
work of simple nature like threading beads, 
making designs with coloured blocks of wood 
and plastic are also different occupations which 
are calculated to combine education and re- 
creation in the kindergarten. The modern kin- 
dergarten thus provides the child an atmos 
phere which enriches his life experience in a 
manner suitable to his stage of development. 
The question is therefore, what we should 
fairly expect at the end of the child’s life in 
kindergarten. One thing is definite that no 
uniform standards of attainment should be ex- 
pected as in a regular school. There are no 
external or measurable standards. That is 
why it is difficult to appreciate the value of the 
work in kindergarten. The attainment of the 
child is individual in so far as he grows in body 
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and mind at the natural rate. He develops 
confidence and zest, is able to think clearly, to 
express himself properly and able to tackle a 
new situation. What is most important in 
childhood education is not the amount learnt 
hy the child but his eagerness to learn, to 
know, to understand and to try as also his con- 
fidence in his ability to do a thing. A healthy 
emotional attitude is as essential as intelligence 


in successful learning. If the kndergarten is 
suecesstul in ensuring these prerequisites to 
learning on the part of the child, it is no mean 


achievement. 


ADMISSION INTO A KINDERGARTEN 


The following are the rules of ad- 
mission into a kindergarten. They are 
meant for the information and guidance 
of the parents. They are taken from a 
kindergarten run by a catholic church in 
Bonn, But they are fairly representative and 
applicable in a great measure to all kinder- 
gartens. The small details may vary. For 
instance, the fees in Stuttgart are less than 
those in Bonn but the other rules would be 
similar and for an Indian reader they should 
be generally indicative. 

1) The kindergarten has the aim to bring 
up and generally educate children from 
3 to 6 years of age in a common group 
of children of the same age. In doing 
this the kindergarten only supplements 


2) 
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the home education. 

The kindergarten is open from 8 a.m. to 
12 and from 2 to 5 in the afternoon on 
week days. It is closed on Saturday 
afternoon. 

The children should come to the school 
clean and well dressed at the appointed 
time. They must not forget the hand- 
kerchief. 

Parents are requested to send the child- 
ver to the school regularly and report 
to the Director any lapse in attendance. 
Children are insured against any acci- 
dent inside the kindergarten and the 
journey to and fro. A sum of DM 0.50 
per year will have to be paid extra. 
The fees per month are DM 14 
(Rs. 15.75) and DM 1 (Re. 1.12) for 
play material. But if two or more 
children come from the same family, the 
fees are reduced from DM 14 to DM 10 
and DM 8. The DM 1 for play material 
will be charged for one child only. If 
a family has more children and mode- 
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rate income, the fees will be still reduc- 
ed on application. The fees must be 
paid latest upto the 15th of the month. 
If the child is absent for less than 14 
days either due to illness or going out 
of town, there will be no reduction in 
the monthly fees. If the child is absent 
for a longer period, the place of the 
child in the kindergarten will be re- 
tained on a payment of DM 8 per 
month. The fees will have to be paid 
till the name of the child is on register. 
Between July and August, the kinder- 
garten will remain closed for three 
weeks. The fees must still be paid since 
the expenditure on the staff continues, 
If the parents intend not to send the 
child to the kindergarten, they must 
pay fees till the end of the month 
during which the child’s name is re- 
moved from the school. Parents are 
requested to notify their desire to re- 
move the child from the school at the 
earliest possible moment to the head 
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mistress so that the place could be givens 
to some other child. 

As the kindergarten requires a consi- 
derable amount of money for the cost 
of material from year to year and for 
other current expenses, it will grate- 
fully accept any further donations from 
well-to-do parents. 

At the time of admission every child 
must produce a medical certificate that 
it is free from any infectious disease or 
illness. Further, the child will be ex- 
amined medically every six months 
after admission. If the child gets any 
infectious illness, he will be allowed to 
attend the kindergarten only after a 
doctor's certificate that he is completely 


‘The following are the conditions of admis- 
sions into a municipal day care centre. These 
conditions are for the school children who wish 
to be admilted to a hort or a day care centre. 


These rules are taken from one particular 
centre which I visited but they are also gene- 
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rally applicable. Since there is a very limited 
number of places available for children in such 
centres, it is advisable to produce a recommen- 
dation regarding the real need of the child to 
secure a place in the centre, This recommen- 
datory certificate should be given by a social 
worker or the head of the institution where 
the mother is working or by the doctor if the 
mother is ill or by the person concerned under 
various similar circumstances when the child 
must necessarily be cared for by an outside 
agency. When the child is admitted to the day 
care centre, the parents must observe the fol 

lowing rules. 

1) They must send the child to the centre 
regularly and inform in proper time in 
case the child is unable to attend on a 
particular day. 

2) They must inform if there is any in- 
fectious illness in the family. 

3) They must pay the fixed charges at the 
centre punctually in advance for the 
week, 

The family social worker will occasionally 
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{through her visits find out whether the cir 
cumstances in the family have improved and 
lessened the need to send the child to the day 
care centre. Since the need for places in the 
day care centre is so great and urgent that if 
the child does not attend for 14 days, its name 
will be struck off the list and the place will be 
made available for another child in waiting 
list. 

In case previous notice of the child’s 
absence at meals is not given in time, the 
charges for the lunch for the current week will 
have to be paid. The school children will be 
allowed to swim, to play foot ball, to go to a 
cinema and so on only when a written per- 
mission to that effect is given by the parents. 
Further, the authorities say in their appeal: 
“We request the parents to discuss with us all 
their difficulties and problems concerning their 
children. In case of urgent need we are at any 
time prepared to discuss and help. Otherwise 
we request the parents only to call upon us on 
Tuesdays between 5 to 7 p.m, for discussion. 
We lay great importance upon the co-operation 
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of parents with us in the interest of the general 
welfare of the child and so we request the 
parents to participate actively in parents’ and 
mothers’ evenings organised by us.” 

The following is a part of the circular 
issued under the signature of the Mayor on 
25-3-'58 from the Social Welfare office of 
Stuttgart to the Directors of kindergartens, 
children’s homes and day care centres in res- 
pect of fees to be charged in their respective 
institutions. 

The circular says the fees have remained 
stationary since 1-554. Since the prices of all 
commodities have gone up, it is proposed to 
increase the fees. The new proposals have 
been approved by the Standing Committee of 
the corporation and they were ratified by the 
corporation on 27-3-’58. 


I The fees to be paid in the kindergarten. 


Family with 1 child 9 DM per month 
” Saas 5 Lae per child 
” » By 6» os % 
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Vamly with 5 child. 4.DM per month per child 
or more 


Only those children in the family will be 
laken into consideration for deciding the fees 
to he paid, who are not earning members. The 
apprentices and stipend holders will not be 
considered as earning members for this pur- 


to be paid in the day care centre 


Hahiew upto years DM 2.80 per day 
Children from 36, DM 2.10 
G14, DM 1.90 


[dit in case where the mother alone earns 
loy the whole family the charges are 


Babies upto Syears DM 2.00 per day 
Children from $6, DM 1.50 
O14, DM 1.30 


This shows that there is always some con- 
sideration given when mother alone is working 


nd she is charged less than when both parents 
are working in the family. 


INSIDE A KINDERGARTEN 


When you first enter a kindergarten you 
feel the pleasant and colourful atmosphere and 
you feel as if you are in a toyland. You see a 
room with pegs at a low height. At the top of 
the peg is a picture symbol which can be any 
thing from a flower, a tree. an animal, a fruit, 
a house and so on. The children know their 
individual symbol and hang on their respec- 
tive peg their little overcoats and bags with 
gome eatable like bread or fruit inside. Then 
there is a wash room also with low pegs and 
Jow basins and with the same symbols as 
in the outside room. A little towel with the 
same symbol stitched on to it hangs on the 
respective peg. .Here the child can wash his 
hands and face and use their respective towel 
with their own symbol. There are low toilets 
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which they can use. There is also arrange- 
ment for a shower bath but usually the 
children come well washed and clean. Next 
you enter the main room and the first thing 
that strikes you is the tiny furniture such 
as tables, chairs, cupboards, blackboards 
etc. On the wall you will find the sponta- 
ncous paintings made by the children or some 
other artistic designs of coloured paper cut- 


work or some picture made out of waste mate- 
vial such ax old newspapers or old pieces of 
cloth ov left over bils of new cloth. But the 
waste material is transformed into a thing of 


heauly with the magie touch of imagination 
and creative ability. These hangings on the 
wall display great variety and artistic talent. 
‘These are sometimes made by the children or 
the teacher. On one side of the wall there are 
little wooden cupboards with drawers which 
contain various kinds of play material such as 
wooden blocks, plastic coloured plates of 
various forms such as triangles, squares, rhom- 
uses etc. Coloured beads, seeds of fruits and 
flowers, little rectangular plates with various 
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kinds of pictures and so on. Some of this is 
Frébel material. But a lot of new material of 
varied type, coloured and attractive, has been 
developed and manufactured. Montessori 
material is found only in Montessori schools 
which are rather few in number in Germany. 
A corner in the room is reserved as doll’s 
corner, A low partition of cloth curtains sepa- 
rates this corner from the big room thus 
making it into a tiny living room with toy beds 
and kitchen and other toy household furniture. 
Usually dolls are lying in their little beds cosy 
and comfertable. The children play mother 
and child in this corner. They also play cook- 
ing and other domestic situations in this 
corner. There are low tables and chairs where 
the children can sit in groups. The play 
material in the cupboards is easily accessible 
to the children who go there individually and 
bring what they like to their table. Children 
are sometimes so much engrossed in this occu- 
pation that they hardly notice a visitor or the 
noise made at the other table. In an activity 
school like the modern kindergarten, the child- 
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ren's conduct and application to their work is 
unalfected by the teacher's temporary absence. 
Some children are busy drawing what they 
like. Sometimes these scribbles develop into 
‘most imaginative and artistic drawings. Others 
we painting with little brushes, The sun plays 
4 great role in these pictures. Sometimes it is 
difficult to understand what the picture in- 
dicates. But the teacher usually abstains from 
asking the child what it means or from giving 
instructions to the child as to how the picture 
should have been drawn. The picture indi- 
cales the real self-expression of the child who 
may or may not explain what he means there- 
by. These pictures are usually collected the 
year along so that it may be ultimately possible 
lo trace the development of the child through 
‘hem, ‘The walls in the kindergarten are very 
cheerful with varied colours and varied de- 
‘igns. On one side of the wall is a big window 
with glass panes of beautiful designs overlook- 
ing the garden or the courtyard. The whole 
room is decorated with house plants on the 
walls and the windows. These plants are of 
innumerable variety and are watered and care- 
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fully tended by the children and the teacher. 
After the free activity for an hour or two, the 
children have a small meal at about 10-30 a.m. 
Here they eat what they have brought with 
them in their little bags and they get milk or 
cocoa to drink from the school, In some kin 
dergartens they sing a prayer before their food. 
In one of the kindergartens I visited, the fol- 
lowing prayer was sung. 


Jedes Tierlein hat sein essen, 
Jedes Blumlein trinkt von dir 
Hast auch unser, nicht vergessen. 
Lieber Gott, wir danken dir 


Every animal has his food, 
Every flower can water drink 
You have not forgotten us, 
Dear God, to you we thank 


(Free translation) 


After food, children wash their own plates 
and put them in their proper place. There are 
about 20 children in one room and so there are 
2 to 3 rooms in a kindergarten with the ade- 
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quate number of children. One kindergarten 
leacher has to take care of 15-20 children. 
When there are more children she must have 
vither a kindergarten teacher or a kinder- 
pflegerin (assistant teacher) to help her. 


Children start comnig to the kindergarten 
between 8 and 9 in the morning and stay upto 
[2noon. During 12 to 2 p.m. children go home 
for their meal. They-again come from 2 ta 4 
or 5 in the afternoon. . Although children from 
3 to 6 years of age come to the school, some- 
times the younger children from 3 to 4 or 5 do 
not come te school again in the afternoon as 
they sleep or rest at home after their meal. 
‘here is no system of the bus going round and 
collecting children for the kindergarten be- 
cause children attend only the kindergarten 
near their home and the mother or father takes 
them to the place when they aie too small. 
In the other type of kindergarten which is at- 
lached to a day care centre, children do not 
vo home in the afternoon and have theix meals 
in the kindergarten itself. In the afternoon.the 
progvamme is similar to that in the morning 
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beginning with free play. Perhaps when the 
sun is shining and the weather is fine;.more 
time is spent outside on the playground where 
children thoroughly enjoy themselves: in the 
sand with spade and hovel or theydo physical 
exercises. In the evening the mothers come 
to take them home. 


There is no regular’ time table or periods 
with bells indicating their beginning or end in 
the kindergarten. The atmosphere is free and 
warm, Individual and group activities both 
have their place in a kindergarten programme. 
But the programme is flexible. This does not 
mean that there is no plan of work. The total 
work period can be divided into 4 parts. 1) 
Planning, 2) Working, 3) Clean-up, 4) Evalu- 
ating and Sharing of experiences. The teacher 
has to make a daily plan, a weekly plan and 
a monthly plan. Certin occupations depend 
upon the climate, the season, the festivals in 
the year and so on. For instance, there would 
be more: outdoor work in summer than in 
winter. The month before Christmas would 
be occupied with preparations for Christmas. 
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Every season of the year has to be utilised in 
the appropriate way to the best advantage of 
the child in enriching his life experience. The 
function of the teacher is not so much to in- 
struct as to observe and indirectly guide. The 
teacher has to be resourceful and imaginative 
in making her own plan. The plan has to be 
so put into practice that children are hardly 
aware of the direction of the plan and seem to 
be naturally following the planned course. 


THE DAY CARE CENTRE 


This institution as the title indicates is 
intended to take care of children from six 
weeks to 14 years of age in three groups—from 
6 weeks to 3 years, from 3 to 6 years, and from 
6 to 14 years during the day time. The section 
which takes care of infants from 6 weeks to 
3 years is called a crippe or a creche. The 
section which takes care of children from 3 to 
6 is called the kindergarten and the 3rd section 
which takes care of children from 6 to 14 years 
is called the ‘hort’. The whole institution 
which includes the crippe, the kindergarten 
and the hort is called kindertagestitte or the 
childrens’ day care centre. Some day care 
centres have only the kindergarten and the 
hort. 

Although the kindergarten has its origin 
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in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
the day care centre as defined above has a 
recent origin in Germany as a result of the . 
social and economic changes and con- 
sequent needs felt after the two world 
wars. Women entered the various pro- 
fessions in ever increasing numbers both 
vs an economic necessity and also to 
satisfy their intellectual aspirations and 
to be freed from the narrow limits of the home 
and the household drudgery. As a result of 
ihe economic changes, the family became small 
with no elderly person in the household and 
just one or two children. Parents who both 
went to work had little time to devote to the 
child. Often the child who went to school, had 
io have the house-key in his pocket so that 
when he returned home from school, he had to 
open the house since nobody was at home and 
it was still time for the mother and father to 
return home from work. It was indeed a 
dreary home with nobody to welcome and 
caress the child and oifer food to it after the 
day’s work in the school. With nobody at . 
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home, the child was naturally inclined to go 
out into the streets and was exposed to all kinds 
of bad influences. 

Thus the need was felt to have day care 
centres to offer the child homely environment 
during the time it was out of school. The 
school going child comes to the hort when 
mother goes to work. It is a kind of substitute 
home for him. Here he is under the care and 
supervision of the head of the institution who 
is usually a jugendleiterin (youth-leader). 
Wken mother leaves for work the child goes 
to this centre and from there he goes to school 
either in the morning or in the afternoon as 
the case may be. He takes his hot lunch here 
in company with other children of his age or 
perhaps his classmates. He can do his home- 
work here in pleasant and homely surround- 
ings. The jugendleiterin or the kindergarten 
teacher who is in charge often helps him in 
his homework. After the homework is finished, 

~ the children can play in the courtyard or draw 
or paint or do some handwork such as carpen- 
try, weaving ete. In the evening when it is 
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time for the mother to return from work the 
child goes home. The idea of the hort is to 
protect the school child from undesirable out- 
side influences in the absence of the mother 
at-work and to provide a substitute home in 
the meantime where the child can work, play 
and enjoy the company of his playmates 
exactly as he would have done had the mother 
been at home. The jugendleiterin who is a 
trained and experienced person and is in 
charge of the hort, replaces the mother for the 
time being. She tries to take care of the child 
during his out of school hours by giving him 
hot meals, helping him in school work, giving 
him spare time occupation of work and play 
and satisfying his emotional needs by her 
kindly words of love and encouragement. 
The work of the jugendleiterin in charge 
of the hort, is by no means easy. The mother 
takes care of two or three children at the most 
hut the jugendleiterin has to take care of 15 
to 16 school children, both boys and girls, from 
different homes with different conditions and 
‘urroundings with different temperaments. 
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Being school children, they are boisterous, 
hefty and fond of adventures, To bring about 
the harmonious group-living of these children 
under one roof requires great tact, patience 
and understanding. The individual problems 
of these children must be attended to, The 
child must be initiated into the technique of 
group-living. He must learn to respect the 
feelings of others and their property. He must 
have a sense of responsi bility and order. The 
jugendleiterin has to bring about all these 
without the least compulsion. But the lack of 
compulsion must not result into chaos and 
disorder. The elder children must learn to 
help the younger ones. The jugendleiterin has 
also to give educational advice to the mother. 
These are some of the problems of the hort. 
Some kindertagessetaette* have a creche 
for infants from 6 wecks to 3 years as has been 
mentioned before. The creche is maintained 
only for the children of families where the 
mothers are working, The little infants are 
brought to the creche by the mother some- 


* See appendix 6. 
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limes as early as 6 o’clock in the morning. 


‘The infant has to be awakened before 6 a.m., 


made ready and brought to the creche either 
in a perambulater if the creche is near or car- 
ried in arms. It is taken away by the mother 
in the evening before 6 p.m. when she is free 
from her work. It is unfortunate that the little 
baby has to be hustled in and out of the home 
at odd hours but circumstances are such that 
there is no other way out. The one possibi- 
lity is that mothers with small children should 
be given part time work. Industries, however, 
do not favour part-time workers. Besides 
women are also not prepared to forego part of 
their salary as would be the necessary conse- 
quence of part-time work even when such 
work were available. 

Tt must be, however, said that in the cre- 
ches as they exist today, the infants are well 
cared for. When they are brought in, their 
clothes are changed, they are cleaned and 
bathed and fed appropriately to their age. 
When they are very young, they are put in 
their respective cosy bed either inside the room 
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or taken out into the verandah when there is 
warm sunshine. The beds can be pushed on 
wheels in and out of the rooms. A little older 
children are allowed to sit on the floor or play 
in the play-pen enclosed by low railing which 
the children can hold and stand. There is 
plenty of play material like balls and balloons 
and toys within the enclosure and children are 
happily occupied with the toys. Still older 
children can enjoy sitting on a wooden rock- 
ing horse and such other playthings. After 
food, the children are all put to bed for two 
hours. The person in charge of the creche is 
a saeuglings-schwester (infanteare-nurse) and 
a kinderpflegerin (childnurse). If a child is 
sick, the mother is not allowed to bring the 
child to the creche and she must stay at home 
to look after it. If the child falls ill after com- 
ing to the creche, the sister telephones to the 
mother at her place of work to take the child 
home. In the meanwhile the child is kept in 
a sick room specially equipped for the purpose. 

The kindergarten is meant for children in 


the second group i.e., between 3 and 6 years 
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and is usually a part of the child day care 

centre. This kindergarten is run on the same 

lines as the other kindergarten with the only 

difference that children remain at the day care 

centre the whole time since morning to even- 

ing. They have their mid-day meals at the 

centre. They sleep or rest there in the after- 

noon. This kindergarten is of course only for 

the children of working mothers or of mothers 

who are unable to take care of their children 

due to long illness or some other difficulty or 

for childven who have lost their mother. The. 
other kindergartens are purely preschool edu- 
cation institutions. The children go home for 
their meals. In this case they are run by 
themselves and not attached to the day care 
centre, 


THE PLAY AND OCCUPATION 
MATERIAL 


The play and occupation material in a 
kindergarten contributes to a very great 
extent, to the significance and success of the 
kindergarten, No doubt, large and airy big 
rooms, and open playground, small furniture 
suited to the children’s age, coloured and pic- 
turesque walls and glass windows are neces- 
sary but the occupation material is the cere of 
the equipment of a kindergarten. Of course it 
goes without saying that the kindergarten tea- 
cher must be imaginative and resourceful to 
see that the proper matcrial is properly uti- 
lized to the best advantage of the child’s al- 
round development. 

Froebel’s choice of ‘gifts’ to the children 
was made with the object in view that the 
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children should be occupied with these gifts 
in such a way as to acquaint them with the 
world that surrounds them, to enable them to 
develop their own imagination and to afford 
scope for their creative ability. 

Froebel’s underlying philosophy may be 
summed in his term “‘self-activity”. He advo- 
cated the encouragement of children’s spon- 
taneous activity as the best method of educa- 
tion, The child can best unfold itself through 
its self-chosen activity and can thus give a 
glimpse into its thoughts. The activity method 
is a breakaway from the traditional method of 
uniform teaching of the three R’s. It gives the 
child freedom to develop individual differences 
in a universal pattern. 

It is important to note that unless the 
environment is suitable, growth does not take 
place and the impulse to growth dies. The 
child who has nothing to play with, develops 
neither hand nor mind nor intellect. The child 
who hears nothing is not able to speak. The 
capacity to think moves from concrete to 
ibstract. When the child is engaged in acti- 
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vities with his hands he develops his thinking 
power in abstract. His practical experience 
leads him to draw conclusions and start think- 
ing in terms of the principles, the abstract. 
The most important and most difficult aspect 
of childhood for the adult to understand is 
that of imagination and fantasy. In fantasy the 
child is thinking as well as imagining. It is so 
easy to misunderstand the child and think him 
to be untruthful. Instances are not lacking to 
show how really well-meaning child is mis- 
understood and punished for something that 
the child never meant to do. The following 
example of an Indian child may be cited to 
illustrate this statement. 


A little boy lost his grandmother whom 
he loved intensely. When the child cried for 
the grandmother he was told, as is usual in 
India, that grandmother went to God’s home 
which was up in the skies. A bright idea came 
into the child’s mind. He wanted a few pen- 
nies to buy a kite to send it up into the skies 
so that the grandmother could ride upon it and 
come down. He had no money and father was 
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out. In all innocence, he took the penny from 
his father’s pocket to buy the precious kite 
from the next door shop to bring his grand- 
mother down as quick as possible. In came 
the father and scolded the child for his theft! 
Needless to say that the poor child never 
understood why he received the scolding. 
Our attitude towards children’s play, ima- 
gination and fantasy must be revolutionised. 
Then only we can understand the real import 
and significance of children’s occupations. It 
is not idly passing of time but something of 
real value. It is in fact an educational force. 
The child is interested in those activities which 
are related to real life. It is his way of under- 
standing and interpreting the world. There- 
lore, the play material of the child must be 
simple and primitive. The simplicity of the 
equipment leads to long periods of attention 
and concentration since the child can elabo- 
vale the play through his own imagination and 
inventiveness. The variety of uses the play 
inaterial is put to, is an indication of his deve- 
lopment. For instance a box can be alternately 
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a house, a shop, a motor ear, a train, a horse 
and.so on. The inventiveness and imagination 
with which ordinary play material is mani- 
pulated can often give surprises to an adult 
and even give him new ideas. A child plays 
and experiments imaginatively with dolls 
expressing and developing her attitude towards 
people. Her social attitude and behaviour can 
be traced through her play. Children also 
work off their hates and fears through play. 
For instance a child can beat the wooden horse 
to work off his fear of horse-riding. He can 
play the king, he can play the teacher and 
satisfy his inner desire to exercise authority. 
He can experience through play the various 
voles which he has a craving for. 

Thus through “occupations” Froebel be- 
lieved that the child can achieve various pur- 
poses psychologically and educationally signi- 
ficant and fruitful. 

The Montessori material on the other 
hand, was based upon the main objective of 
sense-training. But it was limited in its appli- 
cation. It gave little scope for imaginative and 
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creative ability. The material was meant to 
be used in a particular way with a particular 
objective in view i.e, sense-training. No doubt 
the Montessori method exercised great influ- 
ence upon the kindergartens in Germany for 
some time but now the trend of opinion in 
educational circles does not seem to favour 
Montessori material and methods at least in 
the normal kindergartens. During my visits 
lo kindergartens in Germany, I found exeep- 
lionally few kindergartens on purely Montes- 
sori lines. 

So far as material is concerned, there is 
a great deal of progress made both over Froe: 
hel and Montessori. New ideas and new 
methods are being developed whieh favour 
free and spontaneous occupation of children. 
» that their imagination and creative ability 
hould find full scope. The variety of play 
material now in use in German kindergartens 
is so great ihat it is not possible to enumerate 
all the types in detail. The following few are 
ome of the many activities. 

1. Play with dolls and doll's has! iiture. 
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A corner called doll’s corner is reserved for 
this purpose in the room of the kindergarten. 
Here the children can play mother and child 
and the various occupations of family life. 

2. Threading beads, arranging them into 
a design. ‘The beads are small and big, glass 
and wooden, with varied colours which give 
great scope for a variety of designs. Children 
can make necklaces, bangles, decorations etc. 

3. Puzzles and manipulating toys. These 
provide occupations of innumerable types. 
Children who are known to be restless and 
unable to concentrate, can spend any amount 
of time with these toys and even forget their 
hunger and thirst. Sometimes it is advisable 
to leave the toy or puzzle half worked out so 
that the child may take up the thread further 
on the next day. 

4, Making toys from paper. The paper 
can be of various colours and various types. 
Children can cut paper into various designs or 
make lanterns, kites, boxes, trains, aeroplanes, 
ships ete. 

5. Making toys from cardboard. This 
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may be done by a little older children. They 
can make houses, furniture and other things. 

6. Making toys with fretwork. This can 
lead to many types of simple toys like various 
animals, motor cars, dolls ete. 

7. Building with big blocks. These are 
wooden blocks of different kinds and sizes— 
cubes, cones, cylinders, arches, pyramids etc. 
Many beautiful things can be made with the 
blocks giving full scope for imagination. 

8. Making toys from cloth. Dolls, ani- 
mals and many other things can be made with 
cloth material, old and new. The teacher can 
also work out with imagination and manipu- 
lative skill many things of cloth and just enter- 
tain the children perhaps in a train or on an 
excursion. 

9. Making toys from clay. Children love 
this work very much as they can make or 
break any form of their fantasy with the soft 
clay material. 

10. Drawing and painting. These are 
among the prominent activities in a kinder- 
garten. Children are provided with paper of 
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a double fullseap size. They can draw with 
pencils and crayons, plain or coloured, any- 
thing from imagination or they can paint with 
water: colours whatever they like. There 
should be no directions from the teacher. 
These drawings and paintings are preserved 
and they often reveal the progress of the child 
both as regards the drawing itsclf as also in 
regard to his psychological make up. The child 
may take some of his own drawings and paint- 
ings home to be shown or presented to his 
mother if he likes. 

di. Looking at picture books. This is a 
valuable occupation for the child’s entertain: 
ment and incidental knowledge. 

12. Gardening. A good kindergarten 
should have an open playground and court- 
yard where children can make a little garden. 
If the space is big, small plots can be made 
where smail groups of children can work on 
their individual little garden. 

i3, All kinds of domestic activities 
whenever possible should be provided to chil- 
dren in the kindergarten. Cutting vege- 
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iable, washing plates, laying table, pouring 
water in glasses etc., are things which children 
enjoy. They may do it in the kindergarten 
and at the same time the mother at home 
should be advised to let children participate in 
such activities at home according to their age 
and not brush them aside lest they may not do 
it properly. 

14. Play with water. A tub or tank not 
too full with water may be provided in the 
courtyard. Children like to dip their hands in 
water and watch the movement of water or 
they may make ships and sail them in water. 

15. Play in sand. Every kindergarten 
should have a sand-pit in the garden where 
children love to play with bucket, spade and 
hovel or make castles, bridges, canals, moun- 
tains etc. 

16. Outdoor play. There should be a 
seasaw, a swing, a frame work for climbing. 
swinging, jumping etc. a sliding chute, a 
jungle gym, and so on. 

These are some of the activities and the 
required equipment of a kindergarten. But 1 
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found that in Germany every kindergarten had 
something different and something new. There 
should be no monotony or uniformity either 
of play or material. Some things are bound 
to be common but they too can be put to a 
variety of uses. A variety is very necessary 
firstly to give scope for free and spontaneous 
activity, to encourage imagination and finally 
to give scope to varied interests at various 
stages of growth of the child’s life. 

Further, it is not only a variety of mate- 
rial that is required. The important thing is 
that the material should be suggestive so as to 
stimulate activity. This activity should have a 
definite objective and significance to the child. 
The occupation of the child should not mean 
just killing of time or keeping him away from 
disturbance and mischief according to the 
elders but should have an educative aim. 

There are group activities indoor as well 
as outdoor for social development. However, 
there should be plenty of material for group 
activity otherwise disputes arise. Every child 
should have the feeling that he has enough to 
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work with. If two children want to have the 
same thing at the same time, adjustment has 
to be made which is also a part of social edu- 
cation. 

Generally, children like sand, water, 
building material, objects on wheels to be 
pushed, pulled, piled and so on because with 
this material they can do whatever they like 
and carry out their own ideas and not those of 
the manufacturers. 

The kindergarten of today where children 
are engaged in free activity bears little resem- 
blance to the kindergarten in its origin where 
all activities were planned by the teacher. 


THE SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN 


The school kindergarten is an institution 
belonging to the school. It is not under the 
supervision of the Jugendamt like the normal 
kindergarten but under the supervision of the 
school authorities. Its object is to bring the 
children who are of school going age but are 
not ripe for school, into a separate class and 
to devote to them special individual attention 
80 as to prepare them for the normal school 
class in a year’s time. The compulsory school 
going age in Germany is six years. At this 
age the child must be sent to school. But there 
are some children who although six years of 
age, are not mature enough mentally, intellec- 
tually or physically, to the same extent as the 
normal child. 

In some cases they are physically weak 
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due to severe illness during childhood or they 
are temperamentally shy and nervous or they 
are fickle-minded and do not have the normal 
power of concentration. The characteristics of 
such children are that (1) they move about 
without any objective. They throw things 
about, hurt the other children and make noise 
and fuss. (2) Others just stand doing nothing 
and putting their hands in the pockets. (3) 
Still others like to collect toys and play mate- 
vial and appear to enjoy the possession but do 
not know what to do with it. 

These children cannot be called retarded 
and sent to special schools for the retarded 
children. At the same time they are an obstruc- 
tion to their classmates and a problem to the 
teacher. They are underdeveloped to some 
extent. Perhaps they are late-developers ov 
slow-developers. They are not comfortable in 
a group and they are not in a position to learn 
in a group or to do the homework they are 
expected to do in a regular school. If these 
children are handled properly and individually 
they can make up for their shortcomings and 
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can be brought in line with other children in 
the class perhaps a year later. The school 
kindergarten undertakes to handle such chil- 
dren and help them to develop with kinder- 
garten material. Dy, Montessori’s material 
has been found particularly useful for these 
children. 

As early as 1910, the Pestalizzi-Froebel 
Haus in Berlin in co-operation with the muni- 
cipality started two preparatory classes for 
underdeveloped children of school going age. 
Since that time educationists like Hilde v. 
Gierke, the Nohl sisters, Lucy Corvinus have 
tried to work up the idea and now school 
kindergartens are being established in different 
states of Germany. Hamburg has 34 school 
Kindergartens and occupies the first place so 
far as these institutions are concerned, Other 
states are taking steps in this direction. I had 
the opportunity to visit a school kindergarten in 
Cologne. The procedure is as follows. When 
children are enrolled for the first time in an 
elementary school, they are all examined 
medically, When some of them are found a 
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little retarded physically or mentally, they are 
again examined by a psychologist. On the data 
supplied by the two examinations, it is found 
out who are the children to be separated for a 
school kindergarten. Sometimes two or three 
schools in the near locality can co-operate and 
bring their children together in one class. 
There should not be more than 25 children in 
one class. This class is under the supervision 
of a Jugendlciterin with a kindergarten tea- 
cher to help her. The Jugendleiterin visits the 
home of every child in her class. She keeps 
close contact with the parents through her 
home visits, mothers’ evenings and celebra- 
tion of festivals which the parents attend. The 
children are not given any formal instruction 
in the class. There is no introduction into the 
alphabets. But the children first learn to draw 
on the Montessori blackboard which is soft 
and smooth. Then they learn to draw on an 
exercise book with pencil and finally on a slate 
since it is hard to draw upon. First they prac- 
tice PPR , next they practice fff .and 
finally 7728 ; which is a combination of the 
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first two forms. They only practice this but 
no alphabets are taught since this is only a 
preparation for the first year of the school 
which they are to enter in a year’s time. 

The learning of the three R’s is only a 
small part of education. It must be preceded 
by the acquisition of certain skills, such as 
neuro-muscular co-ordination, development of 
the senses of perception, sensitiveness of the 
eye and the ear and an enlarged vocabulary. 
Children who come to the school kindergarten 
are to a certain extent backward in these very 
respects. It is the special aim of ihe school 
kindergarten to provide opportunities to the 
children to acquire these skills which normal 
children acquire without conscious or special 
effort. The children are free to choose their 
play material and do what they like with it 
according to their imagination. There are two 
rooms. One is the play room and other is the 
work room. There is an open playground or 
garden exclusively for the school kinder. 
garten. I was very much impressed by these 
amenities for children not exceeding 25 in 
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number. 

It is worthwhile to know what difference 
it makes to enter a school kindergarten and 
the first year of the elementary school. In the 
school kindergarten the child grows up in the 
company of children of his own age with simi- 
lar level of understanding and achievement. 
Secondly, he is not expected to do the work 
of the normal class which requires a certain 
level of power of understanding, attention, 
concentration and retention—faculties which 
are not yet developed in him, Some of these 
children have speech defect, some are left- 
handed, some have some other kind of minor 
defects. All these children come to the school 
kindergarten with a kind of inferiority com- 
plex that they are not able to attend the nor- 
mal school with other children. This complex 
develops partly due to the parents who make 
anxious remarks about their own children and 
so the children are sad. It is the first duty of 
the school kindergarten to make the children 
cheerful. There is a special attempt made to 
make the class room as cheerful as possible. 
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There may be a little aquarium in the window 
of the class room. There may be beautiful 
house-plants in the class room. There may be 
the Xylophon that clings so beautifully and is 
at their disposal in a corner of the room. 
There may be coloured pictures on the wall 
which are changed occasionally. There will be 
a doll’s corner and the inviting picture books, 
the toy horse stable and so on. These things 
make the children happy and they take plea- 
sant impressions of their first day at school. 
Only when the children come to the school 
kindergarten willingly and feel happy therein, 
the school kindergarten could be said to have 
been successful in its main objective. 

The school kindergarten should have well- 
ventilated rooms. Children should be: enabled 
to work and play in the open when the wea- 
ther is fine. They should do some gardening. 
At the school meal they should eat at tables 
well decorated and clean with flower vases so 
that they cultivate the desire to eat. Often 
these children have no appetite at home and 
they cannot be prevailed upon to eat. The 
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common meal with such pleasant surrounding 
should stimulate their appetite. Further, 
rhythmic exercises and music should enrich 
the day’s experience of the child in the school 
kindergarten. 

I must say I was very much astonished at 
the meticulous care and love bestowed upon 
these children. It speaks of the real love for 
children and the constructive demonstration 
of it by the German people. 


THE MOTHERS’ SCHOOL 


The German edueationists feel that it is a 
great pity in modern times that the mothers 
have, out of economic necessity, to go out for 
work leaving their young children to the care 
of an outside agency. Hence the educationist 
and the psychologist in particular appeal to 
the mothers that unless there is a real need 
which is absolutely unavoidable, they should 
not work outside and they should themselves 
look after their children. They should not 
have false ideas of economic independence or 
intellectual pursuits or the ever increasing 


wants and luxuries which the husband’s earn- 
ings alone cannot fulfil, They should more 
profitably devote themselves to their home 
and their children. Nature has bound the 
mother and child together and the child is as 
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much in need of kis own mother as the plants 
are in need of the sun. Nobody can completely 
substitute the mother. The child who has to 
miss his mother for part of the day, definitely 
suffers to some extent in comparison with the 
lucky child who is cared for entirely by his 
mother. The younger the little child is, the 
greater is the cmotional harm suffered by the 
child when separated from its mother for the 
whole day. Scientific knowledge and experi- 
bout the first year of a child’s life have 
disclosed that the emotional harm done in 
early childhood is difficult 10 restore by 
improved conditions later on. The develop- 
ment of the mind and conscience of the child 
is influenced by the emotional attachment and 
harmony between the mother and the child 
If the emotional threads of the inter-weaving 
of the attachment and harmony between the 
mother and the child are missing, the normal 
development of the child is hampered to a 
great extent and therefore, the psychologist 
says that if the mother does not bring up the 
child properly herself during the six years of 
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its early life she need not be surprised when 
she is faced with a series of difficulties and 
problems with the child later on. 

Even. the school going child, when it is at 
home, must be looked after by its mother 
The atmosphere in the home where the gentle 
mother moves in and about, engaged in her 
homely duties is hardly to be compared with 
that in the home where the mother comes late 
from work, completely exhausted. Then she 
hurries about the household-duties which must 
also be attended to. She is tired and nervous 
and yet she must finish the work. One can 
only imagine what kind of a househoid that 
would be. Not merely the unfortunate children 
but also the husband feels the difference bet- 
ween the two kinds of households. The harm- 
ful effect, the household with the mother work- 
ing outside, has on the children is noticeable 
when the children come to the stage of 
puberty. These children do not have the right 
picture of family life when mother is not the 
central point in the home. The result of these 
circumstances not only affeets them at that 
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lime but also affects their own family life later 
on, Therefore every mother must think twice 
before she accepts work outside if it is abso- 
lutely necessary to do so. She must consider 
whether she will not be happier with lesser 
wants but the richer reward of a happy 
motherhood. Sometimes it is the husband 
who makes the wife work outside to add to 
his income. It is for him to consider what he 
values more, an emotionally starved house- 
hold with superficial material comforts ov a 
happy and contented wife and children with 
medium simple needs. 

The mothers’ school has its origin in these 
ideas. The first mothers’ school was established 
in Stuttgart as early as 1916 and was followed 
up by several others all over Germany. Dur 
ing the National Socialist regime, they deve- 
loped into large organisations in ail places. 
Their work was forbidden during the military 
occupation of Germany because they were 
considered to be political organisations of 
women. Since about 1950, these organisations 
were revived and started their work again. 
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The agencies which conduct them are the com- 
munities, the municipality, churches, the red 
cross and so on. The main workers on the 
spot are the jugendleiterin and her helpers. 
The jugendleiterin is the head of the mothers’ 
sehool. 

The work in the mothers’ schoel is a 
many-sided and a fine job. It needs varied kinds 
of special talents, life’s experience and varied 
interests on the part of the teacher. It signi- 
fies the advancement of human values and 
education of the whole personality of the 
mother. The work in the mothers’ school is 
work in the family. The duties of the mother 
in the family have become difficult and multi- 
farious. The woman has to create a homely 
and happy atmosphere in the home by her 
activity, here love and patience and under- 
standing so that the family ties become closer 
and the children thrive therein. In doing this 
many mothers feel that they need some gui- 
dance and advice. They need practical instrue 
tions regarding how to cook wholesome food, 
how to decorate and maintain the household, 
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how to create a kindly and happy atmosphere 
and so on. However, mere cooking, maintain- 
ing household and bringing up children are 
not enough. They also have intellectual needs 
and other interests in life. The work of the 
mothers’ scheol lies in combining these two 
requirements. 

There are three types of women who 
come to the mothers’ school. The mothers 
who are not working outside come to the 
school during the day time. Mothers who are 
working and young girls engaged to be mar- 
ried and working during the day time attend 
in the evening. The mother who is not work- 
ing comes during the morning or afternoon 
time and attends a three months’ course. She 
can bring her children with her to her school. 
They are looked after in a separate room till 
she is finished with her lessons. In this way 
she can do her lessons with full attention. It 
is also important that the teaching staff comes 
io know the children of the mother under 
instruction. Mothers are grouped according 
io the age of their children. For instance the 
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courses are for “the would-be mothe “the 
young mothers”, “the mothers of schoo!-going 
children’, ‘‘experienced mothers with grown- 
up children”, “young grandmother”, ete. If 
the grandmother lives in the family, she is also 
invited to attend as mother of the student- 
mother. So the mothers’ school is for all 
mothers: those who are expecting a child and 
are alone in a new place and new surroundings 
where the husband is transferred, mothers of 
an only child, mothers of school children and 
soon. he mothers attending the schoo! also 
benefit by the exchange of mutual experience 
of other mothers attending the school. Often 
they have educational problems of their chil- 
dren to discuss as also other problems concern- 
ing the household, its planning and execution. 
The courses are theoretical and practical, The 
themes handled are of the following type: 
“marriage”, “education”, “modern house keep- 
ing”, “rational living”, ‘nourishment’, “hy- 
giene” ete. In short it is adult education of a 
particular type. 

The themes for the girl who is engaged 
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are also such as would enable her to lead a 
successful married life. For instance she must 
be able to iron her husbands’ clothes properly, 
she must be able io decorate her household 
with good taste and decorum. She must be 
able to cook well. She must be able to do her 
household work without wasting too much 
time, using the modern technical aids. She 
must also learn how to take care of an infant. 
These girls come to the school from various 
strata of society and with varied qualifications. 
Some come from cities and some from small 
towns, some from school, and some from uni- 
versity. But all have the same aim namely to 
learn to live a happy married life with all its 
implications and responsibilities. Along with 
the various courses which deal with special 
problems of daily life there is also a general 
course which deals with the general educa- 
tional, cultural and ethical problems of life 
and problems of the time. 

Mothers and young girls attend these 
courses in large numbers and that is itself a 
proof that these courses are necessary and that 
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the institution of mothers’ school is serving a 
worthwhile purpose. The following courses 
are offered for the winter term of 1959 in a 
mothers’ school in Cologne. 


Pregnancy-hygiene and care of the infant: 


(a) Care of the infant in health and ill- 
ness. 
12 double periods, twice a week, 
afternoon and evening course. 
Fees: DM 15. 

(b) Physical exercise for would-be 
mothers. 
14 periods, once a week, afternoon 
and evening course. 
Fees: DM 14. 

(ce) Infant care for young girls. 
9 double periods, onee a week, at 
7 p.m. 
Fees: DM 10. 


The child in the family: 


(a) Nourishment, care and edieation of 
the little child. 
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double periods. once a week, at 

pm, 

Fees: DM 5. 

{b) Discussion evenings on educational 
problems (also for fathers) Play and 
occupation with children—duty of 
the parents. 

4 double periods, once a week, at 


5 
3 


Nil. 

(ec) Guidance and education during the 
child's puberty pevicd. 
3 double periods, once a week, ai 


§ p.m. 
Fees: Nil. 


Health care and education: 


(a) Healih-guidance and hygiene for 
women. 
§ double periods, once a week, at 
7 p.m. 
Fees: DM 5. 

(b) Sick nursing in the home and first 
aid. 
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7 double periods, once a week, at 
7 pm, 
Fees: DM 7. 

(ce) Dietetics, various kinds of diets. 
4 tripple periods, once a week at 
3 p.m. 
Fees: DM 6. 


Domestic Science: 


(a) Elementary instruction in cooking. 
20 tripple periods, once a weck at 
6-30 p.m. 

Fees: DM 25. 

(b) Advanced instruction in cooking. 
10 tripple periods, once a week ai 
6-30 p.m. 

Fees: DM 15. 

(c) Baking for festivals. 

4 tripple periods, once a week at 
3 p.m. & 6-30 p.m. 
Fees: DM 6. 

(d) Elementary instruction in needle 
work. 

20 tripple periods, once a week at 
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3 p.m. & 6-30 p.m. 
Fees: DM 25. 


(e) Advanced course in needlc-work. 
12 tripple periods, onee a week ai 
9-15 am. & 6-30 p.m. 
Fees: DM 18. 

(f) Planning children’s clothes. 
10 tripple periods, once a week at 
2-30 p.m. 
Fees: DM 15. 


(g) Elementary knowledge of cutting. 
5 double periods, once a week, at 
7 p.m. 
Fees: DM 5. 


House management and family care: 


(a) Home, its equipment and care. 
6 double periods, once a week, at 
7 p.m, 
Fees: DM 6. 

(b) Festivals and celebrations in the 
family. The significance of the festi- 
vals and their celebration in practice. 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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6 double periods, once a week, at 
7 p.m. 

Fees: DM 6. 

Children’s work, planning and prepa- 
ration for Advent and Christmas 
time. 

4 double periods, once a week, at 
7-30 p.m. 

Contribution for the costs: DM 4. 


Laying the table and serving. 

4 double periods, once a weck, at 
T pm. 

Fees: DM 4 

Embroidery and weaving. 

10 tripple periods, once a week at 
6-30 p.m. 

Fees: DM 15. 


(f) Hand work: Planning house decora 


tion and presents made out of rafia. 
wood and other material. 

10 tripple periods, once a week at 
6-30 p.m. 

Fees: DM 15. 


di 


Sia-weeks course: 


Domestic science course giving basic 
education to young girls, married, 
unmarried and engaged to be married 
in cooking, sewing, infant care, health 
care, house decoration and family 
cave. Daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Fees: DM 80. 


Life and religion: 


Talks with the priest every first 
Tuesday in the month at 8 p.m. No 
fees. ; 


The motto of the student mother atiend- 
ing the schocl is: 

Through the mothers’ school 

I shall be critical towards myself, 


patient towards my children, 
understanding towards my husband, 
helpful towards my colleagues, 
open-minded towards my surroundings, 
cheerful towards my daily duties, 
receptive towards homely pleasures, 
and all attention to God. 


THE JUGENDAMT 


The corporation, municipalit or local 
boards in big cities, towns and small places 
each have a Social Welfare Board. This Board 
has the following departments, Family Care, 
General Welfare, Refugee rehabilitation, dis- 
tribution of grants arid Jugendamt (the youth 
office). The Jugendamt is responsible for deal- 
ing with all problems, social, psychological, 
physical, environmental and also educational 
in the broader sense of the term. The word 
youth includes the child, the adolescent and 
the youth upto the age of 21. 

Before the first world war the duties of 
the municipality relating to the youth were 
mainly concerned with school education and 
health. But during the last 30 years, particu- 
larly in pursuance of the implementing of the 
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youth welfare act ‘Reichs-Jugend-Wohlfahrts 
Gesetz’ (RJWG) 1923, the duties of the muni- 
cipality have been expanded to a great extent 
and this has led to the establishment of the 
youth office as a special department of the 
Social Welfare Board. It works in co-opera- 
tion with other free and charitable youth wel- 
fare organisations. This law has laid down 
that self-government bodies are to propose and 
promote or in the last instance erect certain 
institutions apart from the school for the wel- 
fare of children. Jugendamt thus supervises 
all kindergartens and day-care centres whe- 
ther belonging to the municipality or to other 
organisations such as the churches—Catholic 
and Protestant, Labour Unions or private or 
proprictory bodies. Where private effort needs 
supplementation, the municipality starts its 
own institutions, besides giving grants to the 
other institutions. 

Among the various duties of the Jugend- 
amt the following [ew may be mentioned so 
as to give an idea of the great work it is doing. 
The duties mentioned here are taken from the 
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plan of the Stuttgart corporation. However, it 
may be said that the other youth offices belong- 
ing to other municipalities have similar func- 
tions to perform and the Jugendamt of Stutt- 
sart is fairly representative of the other 
Jugendaw 

1. Welfare of the infants: In ord 
reduce the infant death r: the Jugend 
together with the health office of the nani 
pality gives advice to methers how to bring 
up the child. Special attention is given to 
children born out af wedlock, since the entire 
of the child fies on the mother 
me eavn. 


responsibility 
alone in this case, who must work 
For such mother and child, two homes have 
been established where the mother could go 
and live for 3 to 6 months till the hb i 
little older 

2. Kindergarten: The Jugen 
artens by other ager 


par- 


ies and 


vises all kinder; 
also conducts its own kindergertens. At the 
beginning of the second werld war when 
Stuttgart had a population of 496490, there 
were in all 116 kindergartens with 8421 places 
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out of which 31 kindergartens with 2498 plaees 
were run directly by the municipality. The 
up-to-date figures are given in appendix. 

3. Creches and day-care centres: Before 
the way there were in Stutigart, 12 creches 
and 4 day-care centres with allogether 950 
places. Some of these were destroyed during 
the war. The latest figures are given jn appen 
dix. The corporation has given a large sum to 
private organisations to rebuild and start new 
institutions. 


Vacation homes in forests: During 
ions, children find difficulty in spend- 
ing the whole day in small houses, small court 
yards and narrow streets. For such children 
homes have been estz 


ished in the beautiful 
forests surrounding Stuitgart. The Jugendamt 
of Stuttge yo in 1951-52 about DM 146000 
to the three agencies, the protestant, the catho- 
lie and the labour organisations for conducting 
51 forest homes for such children. Here the 
children get three meals and are looked after 
by voluntary “uncles” and “aunts” of the 
locality. 
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5. Convalescence homes: The Jugend- 
arat of Stuttgart has at its disposal convales- 
cence homes for children who need Jong rest 
and change of climate after recovery from ill- 
ness. On an average children can stay in 
these homes for four weeks. Some of these 
belong to the corporation of Stuttgart and 
some are made available to the corporation for 
sending its children. The doctor of the health 
department examines these children medically 
and recommends them to be sent to these 
homes. When the parents of the children are 
not in a position to pay for the cost of the stay, 
the Jugendamt undertakes to pay the cost 
itself. 

6. Playgrounds and Play-street-enclo- 
sures: In order to safeguard the children from 
the dangers of playing in public streets, the 
Jugendamt has reserved a few playgrounds 
and enclosed a few streets for them to play. 
For instance, within the city itself there are 
12 playgrounds and 5 street enclosures and in 
the outer city, there are 24 playgrounds and 
5 street enclosures. The Jugendamt has spent 
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DM 45000 for ihe implementation of this plan. 

7. School-meals: Since 1951, the Jugend- 
amt of Stuttgart has arranged that all schoo] 
children in the primary, middle, secondary 
and special schools should get warm milk or 
cocoa during school recess if they wish. They 
can get it for DM 0.12 (or approximately 
2 annas in Indian money). However, if the 
parents are not in a posilion to pay this 
amount, the needy children can get it free and 
the children of the lower middle class ean get 
it for DM 0.05 each, the main idea being that 
no child should go without it on financial 
grounds. At present 5700 children get it 
entirely free and 4000 children get it for 
DM 0.05. These together make up 14.8%, of 
the school-going children. During 1952-53 
DM 216,000 were spent by the corporation on 
this item. 

8. Welfare of the school-leaving children: 
The institutions so far described were meant 
for the care of infants, little children and 
children of sehool-going age. It was then rea- 
lised that similar amenities for convalescence, 
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oceupation for leisure time, ground for play 
and sport etc., must be made available for 
adviescents whe have finished their scliooling. 


The free youth welfare associations are work- 
ing in this direction and the Stuttgart corpo- 
ration has given for this purpose a total grant 
ef DM 35,006 since 1948. In 1951 the corpo- 
ration gave a sum of DM 5,000 to the youth 
organisation to start a good library and thus 
counteract the influence of filthy and ohscene 
literature. 


-e is a Jugendhaus or a youth club in 
Stuttgart which is aided by the corporation. 
This is an institution for spare time occupa- 
tien for children and youth from 8 to 25 years 
of age. Children between 8 to 14 can come 


here from 2 to 7 p.m. while boys and girls upto 
25 years of age can come and spent their time 
upto 10 p.ni 

I. Here they have different hobby work- 


shops and facilities for drawing, painting, 
handwork, sewing, weaving, rafiawork, lea- 
ther work, pottery, photography, sculpture as 
well as games. They can choose whichever 
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oecupation or hebby they like and spend their 
leisure time in a useful manner. In each oceu 


pation room there is a full time teacher to guide 
them. The young children pay for the mate- 
rial or bring their own and take home the 
finished product. 

il. Lectures, films, discussions, dance, 
music, drama are also among the many other 
activities organised here. In winter time when 
outdoor activities are limited, classes are held 
in French and English. Short courses on tech. 
nical questions, social courtesies etc., are held 
and are attended regularly. 


fil. Sport such as table tennis, volley 
. feder ball is organised. 

TV. Various youth organisations use the 
place for holding their meetings. There are 
nearly 20 such different groups. About 1000 
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to 1200 youths visit the club per day in winter 
They can also study here. The club has its 
own band and a library. 

The Youth Club is a private organisation 
and on the list of its membership, there are 
12 legislators and three corporators. Repre- 
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sentatives of other youth organisations are 
members of the club. It has seven branches 
in the city of Stuttgart. It has 34 full time paid 
workers on the staff. The club is financially 
supported by the corporation and its budget 
is DM 400,000 per year. 

There are a few homes which are directly 
maintained by the Jugendamt, I had the veca- 
sion to visit some of them and it would be 
worthwhile mentioning them here with their 
activities. One of them is Kinderbeobach- 
tungsheim, Sillenbuch. As the name indi- 
eates, the children are kept here under obser- 
vation. There are 28 places for children bet- 
ween 4-14 years of age. They are difficult 
children from homes where conditions are not 
normal. It is exactly due to this that the chil- 
dren are difficult. They are sent here by the 
Education Department of the Jugendamt on 
advice from experts. They leave their home 
and live here for about six months. The 
parents can come and visit them once a month 
but not take them away. It is the general 
experience that with change of surroundings 
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they improve. In this case they are sent back 
to their home. The head of the institution 
who is a Jugendleiterin, maintains a file for 
every child. Her observation and remarks are 
mentioned therein based on her daily contact 
with the child. If, at the end of six months 
the child has not appreciably improved, it is 
sent further on to the children’s village, an 
account of which follows or to some other 
place of correction and reformation. It is 
important to note how big and expensive is 
the establishment for 28 children from the 
fact that there are two jugendleiterins, one 
social worker, one kindergarten teacher, one 
account keeper, one apprentice and two 
helpers in the household. Thus there is a staff 
of eight persons to look after 28 children. This 
only goes to show what importance is attached 
to child care in Germany. 

The second institution is what is called 
the children’s village or Kinderdorf, Guten- 
halde, This is called a children’s village 
because it is a colony by itself, away from the 
city and it is inhabited only by children except 
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for the members of the siaff who are, of course, 
adults. Here there are small houses, each for 
a family group. There is a jugendleiterin and 
one kindergarten teacher in one group con- 
sisting of about 12 to 14 children in the age 
group 2-14 years. In addition there are 24 girls 
between 14 and 17 who have left scheol and 
learn here household duties. Difficult and 
troublesome children are sent here for refor- 
mation. They live here for a long time as ina 
family. The leader of the family group tries 
to create the family atmosphere. There is a 
kindergarten and a primary school. The child 
can get a little pocket money tor good behavi- 
our. He can also earn a little money by doing 
light work. The child can thus save some 
money and buy something when a pedlar 
comes to hawk his ware. Lach child has his 
own cupboard where he must keep his things 
in good order. The children in the “fami 
have to respect the other person’s property. 
When I paid a visit to one such family, I found 
the children well occupied and happy and it 
was difficult to believe that they were the so- 
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called problem children. Then I realised that 
there are no problem children but there are 
problems of children which have to be under- 
stood psychologically and tackled sympatheti- 
cally. In the kinderdort with 60 children and 
24 young girls, there were on the staff four 
Jugendleiterins, four kindergarten teachers, 


two teachers, one educationist, one 
tice, two accountants, one cook, one gardener, 
one typist and one house keeper i.e., 18 persons 
to look after 84 children. 

There is an occupational therapy day- 
care centre with a Jugendleiterin at the head. 
There is also a youth home with 64 places for 
difficult children with a staff of 11 persons. 
These four institutions belong to the corpora- 


tion of Stuitgart while more institutions of 
this type are run by private ageneles and are 
supervised and aided by the Jugendamt. 

The Jugendamt maintains a depariment 
for edueational advice and care. It is called 
Erzichungsberatung and is something like a 
child-guidance clinic. There are one director. 


four psyeholog’ one educationist, one 
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apprentice, 30 officials and employees includ- 
ing social workers and typists working in this 
department. The duties of this department are 
to hold consultation and give advice to parents 
of children who have difficulties in their school 
career. These difficulties may be of various 
types. Perhaps the child is intelligent but 
scores very poorly in the examination. Per- 
haps he is irregular in attendance and misses 
school. Perhaps he does not do the home work. 
Perhaps he does not get on with his classmates 
or his own teacher or there may be many 
other possibilities. The parerits like to consult 
experienced persons with regard to those diffi- 
culties and to get advice. This is exactly the 
work of the above department. They call the 
parents and the child together at an appointed 
time and discuss sometimes together or sepa- 
rately the difficulties and the causes. Later on 
the child is called reguarly at few days inter 
val and the psychologist finds out the cause 
and gives advice and suggests remedy to the 
parents. 

The social workers of the department 
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look after the education of children of divore 
ed parents and safeguard the rights of chil- 
dven in difficult circumstances by their super- 
vision and care. They render legal help to 
the youth and give them protection in every 
possible way. The child welfare department 
of the Jugendamt has a big staff to conduct 
the various kindergartens and day-care centres 
maintained directly by itself. The staff con- 
sists of 16 jugendleiterius, 139 kindergarten 
teachers, 25 infant-care nurses, 25 helpers, 
76 workers with 38 kindergartens and 22 day- 
care centres, It maintains its own convales- 
cence home fer school children with seven 
members on the staff besides supervising and 
giving aid to other convalescence homes con 
ducted by private agencies. It has also its own 
orphanages. 

In general the Jugendamt works in co- 
operation with other welfare agencies and co- 
ordinates the whole scheme of child welfare. 


THE KINDYRGARTEN TEACHER 


The kindergarten teacher or the kinder- 
gaertnerin is the young woman teacher who is 
trained for her profession. This profession is 
a very fine one but difficult and multi 
in practice. The kinders 


ATIOUS 
arten teacher can 
work in the family as a governess or in the 
en and childron’s da 


are centre as 


a teacher, not in the formal sense, but as one 
who supervises, guides and takes care of the 
children in her charge in a general way. She 


can also work in convalescent homes, orpha- 


dren. She can 
also help in occupational therapy, children’s 
hospitals and child guidance clinics. In con- 
ducting the kindergarten, she has to observe 
the children while giving them full chance for 


nages and special homes for c 


free play and wor She has to play with 
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them, tell them stories and be one of them and 
at the same time be their protecting angel. 
When mothers come at mothers’ evenings, she 
gives advice to the mother about the physical 
and emotional needs of the child. She brings 
the child closer to the mother by her careful 
observation of the child during his individual 
and group behaviour. Thus her task is both 
difficult and highly responsible. When the 
kindergarten teacher completes her course of 
training she is at least 19-20 years old. She is, 
however, really a bit too young for all the res- 
ponsibilities that her profession involves and 
hence she is sometimes not taken seriously. 
A professor in Munich once referred to her as 


“the dear little kindergacrineria” in a palronis- 
ing manner but when we see the thorough edu- 
she undergoes in her 
couse of training and the various responsible 
jobs she can manage, one would not belittle 
her work. No doubt she is a bit young when 
her training but she starts her 
work under the guidance of the youth leader 
(Jugendleiterin) who is older and more expe 


mand practice whic 


she finish 
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rienced having had several years of practice 
and further training in her profession. 

The conditions for admission to a kinder- 
garten teacher's training college are as follows. 
(1) The candidate must have studied six years 
in a high school i.e., a schooling of ten years 
in all. (2) Further she must have studied at 
a domestic science school for one or two years, 
If she has done her ‘abitur’ (equivalent to our 
Inter arts or Inter science), then six months 

_ study at the domestic science school is suffi- 
cient. (3) She must be at least 17 complete 
years of age. (4) She must have good health. 
She has to be examined by a doctor before she 
is admitted. She must have real love for 
children, a warm heart and ability to make 
friends. At the time of admission she has to 
submit (a) her life-sketch written in her own 
hand, (b) certificates of having completed her 
school education as required above, (c) certi 
ficate of the domestic science school. 

In some training colleges no fees are 
charged for tuition but about DM 15 per month 
have to be paid for her learning material, The 
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examination fee is DM 10. ‘The training course 
is of two years’ duration at the end of which 
the candidate appears for a government exa- 
mination. On passing the examination she gets 
the kindergarten teacher’s diploma. 

The content and syllabus of the course of 
study for the kindergarten teacher’s training 
are given below. The course is framed so as 
to enable her to fulfil the duties expected of 
her in an efficient manner. The syllabus will 
give an idea of the varied kinds of general and 
special knowledge of the kindergarten teacher, 
It will also give an insight into the very impor- 
tant and responsible work of the kindergarten 
feacher. 

There are four groups of subjects, 

(A) Theoretical and scientific subjects. 

(B) Vocational theory and practice sub- 

jects. ; 

(C) Art and technical subjects. 

(D) Music. 


(A) Theoretical and. scientific subjects 


History of pedagogy. With special refe- 
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rence to social conditions, in different periods. 


qd) 


(2) 


Introduction, clarification of ideas, 

significance of the history of peda- 

gogy and the essential requirements 
in the educator. 

The main epochs 

(a) History of education upto the 
middle ages. 

(b) Education in the middle ages. 

(c) New education in modern times. 

(d) Biographies of Herder, Kant, 
Schiller, Goethe, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel. 

(e) Social-pedagogical movements of 
the 19th and 20th century 
(reforms by Government, Chur- 
ches, Labour, Youth Rural 
Homes.) 

Educationists of the present day. 

(a) Germans: Spranger, Eichhorn, 
Zulliger, Petersen, Waldorf- 

- schule ete. 

(b) Foreigners: Dr. Montessori, John 

Dewey etc. 
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(4) Growth of knowledge and practice 


and application of knowledge in 
actual practice. 


Education and psychology. 


(1) Psychology. 


(8) 


(a) What is psychology. 

(b) What is development. 

(c) The first year of the child. 

(d) Psychology of children with 
reference to play, suggestion 
will, the self and so on. 

(e) What is therapy, conscience, 
punishment etc. 

Language (Learning, Exercise, Pro- 

nunciation, Thinking). 

Puberty and maturation, 

The child in family and school, 

Man as an individual and social 

being. 

Knowledge of the human mind. 


(B) Vocational theory and. practice 


subjects, 


(1) The knowledge of kindergarten. 
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(a) Kindergarten and similar insti- 


(a) 
(e) 


(£) 


The play and work material for 
a kindergarten. 

The educational side of the 
kindergarten i.e., the all round 
care of the children,—physical, 
emotional and intellectual—in a 
world full of tensions. 

The historical development of 
the kindergarten (Oberlin, Froe- 
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the day-care centre, 


tutions like children’s day-care (b) The agencies of the day-eare 
centre, school kindergarten and centre, 
special homes for children. (ec) The function of the day-care 

(b) Building requirements of a centre (Social, Educational, Pre- 
kindergarten ventive etc.), 

. (c) Elementary principles of the con- (d) Normal and _ special day-care 

duct of administration and play centres, ot 
in a kindergarten. {e) The equipment of the day-care 


centre (Building, Playground 
etc.). 


(£) Questions relating to practical 


work in a day-care centre (The 
centre and the home, the centre 
and the school, leisure time 
occupation, celebration of festi- 
vals, parents’ or mothers’ even- 
ings). 


bel, Montessori). 
_ (g) The significance of the kinder- 
garten today. 


(3) Knowledge of the conduct of special 
homes such as convalescent homes, 
Orphanages, Forest homes, Occupa- 

(2) Knowledge of the day-care centre for tional therapy homes etc. 
school children. (4) The kindergarten teacher in the 
-(a) Thé ‘historical development of family. Close co-operation with 
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parents, educational responsibility 
ete. 
(5) The technique of administration in a 
kindergarten, hort and homes. 
Natural Science. 
‘Domestic animals and plants. 
Study of the motherland. 
In former times and im the present 
Household work. 


Systematic education for order, cleanli- 
ness, decoration and equipment of the home. 
Care of the youth. 

(1) Celebration of festivals (theory and 

practice) . 

(2) Hand work (to make articles out of 
waste material, to make animals, 
dolls and decorations for Christmas 
and Easter). 

(3) Play in kindergarten. 

(a) Finger play, Childyen’s rhymes 
and songs. 
(b) Physical exercise and play 


(3) 
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(dance and dramatisation of 

fairy tales, animal tales, plays of 

the season). 
Play in the day-care centres for chil- 
dren between 6-14, to be acquainted 
with play of various kinds which 
would be required in children’s day- 
care centres and special homes 
(Musical chair, Puppet play, Shadow 
play, Outdoor play, Amateur play 
ete.). 


Youth literature. 


(1) 
(2), 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


Children’s rhymes and songs. 
Picture books. 

Folk tales and fairy tales. 

Fables. 

Books for children and adolescents 
(fairy tales, books of adventure, 
books of facts). : 
Combating tendency to read bad 
literature. 

Practieal exercises in reading out 
and narrating stories to children. 
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(8) Child literature and parents. 

(9) Organising a library in a children's 
home. 

German language. 

(1) Readings from literature of the 19th 
and 20th century (Prose, Poetry and 
Drama). Appreciation of individual 
work, 

(2) Exercises in speech and pronuncia- 
tion, lectures and seminars. 

(3) Written exercises (essay, writing for 
formal occasions). 

Health education (for 2nd year). 

(1) Body and its functions with short 
descriptions of symptoms of illness. 

(2) Infectious illnesses. 

(3) Legal provision which should be 
known to the kindergarten teacher. 

(4) Hygiene of the kindergarten and the 
day-care centres. 

(5) Upbringing of healthy children, 

Youth welfare. 
(1) Legal status of the child (Legitimate 
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and illegitimate, guardianship). 

(2) Possibilities of changing the legal 
status of a child. 

(3) Preventive and progressive measures 
of youth welfare. 

(4) Voluntary educational help, educa 
tional advice etc. 

(5) Laws for the protection of the youth. 


Ethies. 


Discussion on general problems of life. 
Administration (at the beginning of the period 
a short talk about current events, politics and 
political problems). 

(1) What is Government. 

(2) Various forms of Government. 

(3) Democracy. 

(4) A short historical survey of the deve- 
lopment of the various forms of Gov- 
ernment in Germany. 

(5) Criterions of dictatorship (National 
Socialist regime and Soviet regime). 

(6) Fundamental rights. 

(7) The constitutional and political dif- 
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ferences between the democratic 
form of Government of the Federal 
Republic and the dictatorial form of 
Government of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

(8) Municipality. 

(9) The parliament of the Federal Repub- 
lic (Upper house, lower house, the 
president, the chancellor). 

(10) Election. 

(11) How a law is formulated. 

(12) World and European organisations 
such as UNO, NATO, European Coun- 
cil, Montanunion ete. 

(18) The philosophical basis of commun- 
ism and historical reason of its origin. 
(a) Historical materialism. 

(b) Dialectic materialism. 

(14) The parties. 


(C) Art and Technical Subjects 
Models and forms. 


Drawing, modelling, linoleum-cutting, 
glassmosaic and metal work. 
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Paper work, 

Making of simple paper and book binding 
work, little boxes, diaries, files, photo albums 
etc. 

Needle work (lower grade). 

Knitting children’s garments. 

Weaving on big looms shawls, cushions 
etc, 

Sewing children’s clothes. 

_ Making up of dolls. 
Wood work (upper grade). 

Toys and articles of daily usc. Various 
kinds of wood work (for example fret-work, 
carving, block-making, animals, carriages and 
other wood work according to choice), 


(D) Music Subject-group. 


Introduction into the working of rhyth- 
mic education, practical exercises and rhythm- 
play (for kindergarten, hort and homes). 
Dance. 

Group dance, square dance, dance-songs 
etc 
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Music, 


Cultivation of voice, basic principles of 
conducting chorus, chorus-singing. 

Simple musie composition. 

Handling of percussion instruments, 

Amateur play (upper grade). 

Dramatisation at festival occasions. 
Orchestra. 

Group-performance with flute and string- 
ed instruments. 


Music group (trio, quartette). 
Chorus orchestra, 


THE YOUTH-LEADER 


The profession of the youth-leader or 
jugendleiterin has no corresponding term in 
our country since perhaps the need for such 
a profession was not felt so far. But since 
social concepts and conditions are changing in 
India, as all over the world, we shall soon find 
ourselves in need of professional workers such 
as the jugendleiterin. The jugendleiterin is a 
social-pedagogical worker and her profession 
lies between that of a social worker and an 
educationist. We have the educationist and 
also the social worker. The problems border- 
ing in between these professions, which may 
be called partly educational and partly socio- 
logical and are mostly interdependant fall 
within the field of the jugendleiterin. 

Further, there is a growing demand that 
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all those who work with the child should work 
in co-operation. Because the child is a whole 
personality and its development cannot be 
departmentalised. The teacher, the psycho- 
logist, the social worker, the doctor, the 
parents must co-operate and not work in isola- 
tion so as to achieve the common aim of the 
all round development and harmonious growth 
of the child. The jugendleiterin is a person 
who by dint of her multi-sided training, is 
qualified to act as. the co-ordinating agent 
between the various people who all work for 
the welfare of the child in respect of their 
own field. 

The jugendleiterin is already trained as a 
kindergarten teacher. After that she must have 
done practical work in service for at least 
three years. Then she receives a further train 
ing of two years as a jugendleiterin. Thus she 
is an experienced and trained person of over 
25 years of age. Her training enables her to 
do the following jobs. (1) She can conduct 
independently a kindergarten, a children’s day 
care centre and she can be the head of a school 
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kindergarten. (2) She can teach in a-kinder- 
garten teacher’s training college as also ina 
school for training child-care nurses. (3) She 
can introduce the kindergarten teacher. into 
her duties and further guide her in her practi- 
cal work. (4) She can be in charge of a 
mothers’ school. (5) She can work in a child 
guidance clinic. (6) She can work in insti- 
tutions for the abnormal, retarded, handicap- 
ped and delinquent children. (7) She can 
work as a specialist and adviser in Welfare 
Boards and Associations. (8) She can con- 
duct group work in youth camps and settle- 
ment houses. 

The conditions of admission: to a jugend- 
leiterin’s training course are as follows: 

(1) She must be between 23 and 36 years 
of age. In case cf special recommendation 
from the Education Department, the upper 
limit may be extended. (2) She must have 
passed the kindergarten teacher's training 
examination. (3) She must have a minimum 
of three years’ practice as a kindergarten 
teacher in a kindergarten or a day-care centre. 
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(4) She must have done three months’ practi- 
cal work as nurse in a hospital for infants 
and small children. 

Her application for admission must be 
accompanied by: 

(1) A  selfcomposed hand-written ac- 
count of her life-sketch and education with 
exact details and important dates. 

(2) Two latest photographs with name 
and date at the back. 

(3) A true copy of the School Leaving 
Certificate. 

(4) A true copy of the kindergarten 
teacher’s training certificate. 

(5) A certificate of practical work as 
nurse in a children’s hospital. 

(6) <A true copy of certificate of work 
done as a kindergarten teacher. 

(7) A doctor's certificate of good health. 

(8) A domicile certificate. 

(9) Registration fee of DM 15. 


The period and cost of the training: 


The period of the training is two years 
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out of which the first quarter is a trial period. 
So far as fees are concerned, they are different 
in different training colleges depending upon 
the agency which conducts the college. Fees 
have to be paid in varying amounts for regis- 
tration, instruction, material, final examina- 
tion and accident insurance. 

The curriculum and rules of conduct of 
the final examination are laid down by the 
education department. 

The subjects are divided into four 
groups: 

(A) The theory and science subjects- 
group. 

(B) The vocational and practical sub- 
jects-group. 

(C) Art and technical subjects-group. 

(D) Musie subjects-group. 


(A) The theory and science subjects- 
group. 
History of pedagogy: as a background to 
understand fully the present educational pro- 
blems and currents. 
10 
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Social pedagogy: 

(1) Clarification of ideas. (a) Histori- 
cal explanation. (b) Mass, community and 
group. (c) Determining of instructions for 
work. (d) The group as a form and process. 

(2) The group-experience. (a) How 
an adult lives in a group. (b) How a child 
lives in a group. 

(3) Psychology of the group. From the 
point of view of development, social experi- 
ence, subconscious mind and education. 

(4) The attitude of the individual im the 

group. (a) His motive. (b) The educational 
guidance of the group-leader. 
: (5) Systematic work in the group. (a) 
The building up and getting together. (b) 
Technical and educational aids. (c) The aim 
and programme of the group. (d) Educa- 
tional opportunities and dangers. 

(6) The training of the group-leader. 


German language: 


(1) Reading and studying modern lite- 
rature with a view to understand the cultural 
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trends of the time. 

(2) A comprehensive written thesis, 
Health education: with special reference to 
the work of the jugendleiterin the following 
points should be explained. 

(1) The body and its function, detecting 
changes which speak of symptoms of illness. 

(2) Infectious illnesses. 

(3) The laws and rules which a jugend- 
leiterin must know. 

(4) Hygiene out of school-hours. 

(5) Knowledge of food and nourish- 
ment. 

Ethics: History of philosophical ethics from 
Griechen to Heidegger. 
Psychology: With reference to future practice. 

(1) General  edueational psychology 
(conception, perception, apperception, atten- 
tion, will etc.) Psychology of educational aids 
(reward, punishment, interest, imagination, } 
Psychology of the educator. 

(2) Development _ psychology-attitude 
and observation (the stages of development 
and development of individual faculties) 
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(3) Character-understanding and char- 
acter-building. 

(4) Psychology of the subconscious 
mind. 

(5) Psychological tests and. diagnosis. 
History of art: 

The origin and development of European 
art up to date. 

Youth help: (Problems of sociology and law.) 

The youth in industry with special refer- 
ence to sociological problems. 

(1) Ways of helping the youth. (a) 
Youth care. (b) Youth social work. (c) Youth 
protection. (ad) Youth aftercare 

(2) General fundamentals. (a) legal 
and personal. (b) agencies of youth help: 
free youth organisations, welfare organisa- 
tions, public agencies (Municipal youth office. 
District local board youth office.) (c) con 
clusions regarding her work and co-operation 
with other agencies. 

(3) The ways of youth help. (a) Youth 
care (i) historical development, (ii) group 
living under given conditions, urban or rural 
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or small towns in institutions such as “open 
door’, youth clubs ete. (b) Dangers of attrae- 
tion to city life. (c) Youth social work (i) 
duties, (ii) practical demonstration, measures. 
institutions and agencies. (d) Youth protec- 
tion (i) duties, (ii) forms of prtection. (e) 
Youth aftercare. (i) duties of the jugend-amt. 
(ii) help to delinquent youths. 


(B) Vocational and practieal subjects-group. 
Vocational knowledge: Introduction and dis- 
cussion of the vocational problems of the 
jugendleiterin. 

(1) Introduction (a) the first day of 
the child in kindergarten, his psychology and 
the educational consequences. (b) the appli 
eation of theory into practice. 

(2) Report on practice. (a) method 
(b) aim, (c) result, (d) the scheme of the 
report, (e) the report as diagnosis. (f) dis- 
cussion and conclusions regarding individual 
problems 

(3) History of the vocation. (a) estab- 
lishment of kindergartens, day-care centres. 
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hort, homes, with dates of historical import- 
ance. (b) the function of out-ofschool hours 
institution. (c) the staff in these institutions, 
(d) the working woman, her work and family. 

(4) The personality of the educator. (a) 
how the jugendleiterin should conduct her 
work (b) her appearance (c) her qualities. 

(5) The field of work of the jugendlei- 
terin. (a) her pedagogical duties towards 
persons of various age level—preschool child, 
the beginner at the school, the child who 
ynisses school, the younger children, the older 
children, the youth, -the difficult children, the 
adult, the old people—in so far as social-peda- 
gogical amenities have been provided for the 
needs of these persons. These amenities are 
the kindergarten, the day care centre, the 
homes, the school kindergarten, the special 
kindergarten, children’s village, youth homes 
“open-door”, children’s hospital, psychiatric 
clinic, therapeutic home, educational guidance 
clinic, mothers’ homes, old people’s homes 
etc. (b) orginisational duties of the jugendlei 
terin (i) institutional requirements and equip- 
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ment, (ii) administrative — ¥equirements. 
agencies, budget, accounts, correspondence, 
ability to select and employ, supervision, 
insurance, personal questions ete. (c) teaching 
duties of the jugendleiterin. (i) teaching in 
the training college for kindergarten teachers 
and training college for jugendleiterins. (ii) 
teaching in a school for child-care nurses. (iii) 
teaching in schools of domestic science, (iv) 
teaching in other institutions of training for 
social work. (d) the duties of the jugendlei- 
terin as a specialist and adviser. 

(6) The professional, social and lega 
status of a jugendleiterin and a kindergarten 
teacher. (a) conditions of appointment (time 
of work, remuneration, leave etc.) (b) rights 
and duties (responsibility, supervision, com- 
pulsory duties ete.), (c) the professiona 
ethies. 


Training for teaching of lessons with practice: 


(1) Theory of teaching—discussion, 
talks, clarification of methods and didactica 
questions. 
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(2) Practiee (a) conducting discussions 
and talks. (b) the actual teaching. 


Actual practice: 


(1) Discussion and evaluation of the 
problems arising out of the daily work of the 
students of the kindegarten teacher’s college. 

(2) The general guidance of students, 
apprentices, and younger colleagues. 

(3) The selection and planning of prac- 
tical duties for students of the training college. 

(4) Points for understanding the signi- 
ficance of festivals, the planning for festivals, 
and the actual carrying out of the same. 

(5) Knowledge of administration. 
Youth literature: 

(1) Organisations producing child litera- 
ture in Germany and the important inter- 
national organisations. 

(2) The various groups of child litera- 
ture and evaluation of their literary merit 
deciding the book group according to the age 
group of the children with reference to their 
stage of development. (a) Fairy tales, (b) 
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folk tales, (c) tales of adventure, (d) animal 
tales, (e) tales of history, (f) Book of facts, 
(g) informative literature, (h) biographies, 
(i) travel book, (j) literature for he adoles- 
cents. 

(3) Book reviews. 

(4) Obscene literature and its problem. 

(5) Visit to a child-literature publishing 
house. 

(6) Literature for the guidance of young 
writers. 

(C) Art and Technical subjects-group 
Pictures and forms: 

Drawing, modelling, glassmosaic, metal 
work with special reference to the possibility 
of using this technical knowledge in working 
with difficult children, with mothers, with old 
people and so on. 

Paper work: 

Knowledge of the various types of paper 
work, cutting, pasting, doing things out of 
paper pulp etc., and to conduct a class doing 
paper work. 


Wood work: 


Making toys of various kinds as also arti 
cles of daily use and decoration with reference 
to the use of this knowledge in dealing with 
children and the youth. 


The variety of hand work which the jugen- 
dleiterin can do with this technical knowledge 
is too great to be completely enumerated. 
She should preferably be able to create some- 
thing artistic out of waste material or material 
of little value so that she can entertain the 
children, engage their attention, enable them 
to concentrate, develop their sense of esthetics 
by the simple miracle of her fingers. At the 
same time the material should be simple and 
primitive. Therein lies the skill of the jugen- 
dleiterin. 


(DD) Musie subject-group 
Rhythmic: 


Practical exercises of rhythmic move- 
ments with children. 
Music: 
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The basic principles of conducting an 
orchestra (simple and advanced type). 


Singing: 


Collecting a large number of songs for 
various occasions and festivals. Singing songs 
with children. 


EPILOGUE 


In conclusion, I would like to give a 
picture of the Indian background and the early 
attempts at pre-primary education in India and 
summarise the trends in this direction. While 
describing the pre-primary education in Ger- 
many, the idea continually at the back of my 
mind was to compare notes with Indian condi- 
tions and to investigate how far we can benefit 
by knowledge and observation of the German 
system, In this context I thought it worth- 
while to reproduce some extracts from an 
address I gave at the All India Education Con- 
ference held in Trivandrum in 1946. Condi 
tions have not very much changed since then 
except that there is greater impetus to this 
movement and institutions of early childhood 
education have been increasing in cities. With 
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a few exceptions, the general standard of these 
institutions needs a great deal of improvement. 
Lack of resources and paucity of trained per 
sonnel are among the major reasons for this 
state of affairs. 

“The need for pre-primary education is 
pressing for more than one reason: Firstly. 
the compulsory age for going to school is six 
and what is called primary education starts at 
this age. This is too late an age to start educa- 
tion understood in its wider sense. The three- 
fold ok jective of educating the whole man is to 
develop his individuality, to train him to be a 
good citizen and to enable him to earn his liv- 
ing. This threefold objective of education can 
be achieved only if education is started much 
earlier in life when the child is extremely 
receptive and easily amenable to external 
influences. The formal instruction in the 
three R’s can begin at 6 which is the compul- 
sory school going age. 

Secondly, the young child who has to 
adapt himself to his surroundings needs social 
experience more than instruction. In a poor 
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country like India the average home, unfor- 
tunately, is not likely to provide the necessary 
opportunity for the child to have the varied 
experience it needs. The home circumstances 
are often very hard and even uncongenial for 
the proper physical and mental growth of the 
child. Particularly when his mother must 
needs work io supplement the meagre income 
of the father and leave the child to the mercy 
of fate, the child badly needs a proper place 
to be left in and proper handling with care and 
sympathy. Modern eonditions are such that 
more and more mothers will have to work not 
merely inside but ouside the home. The prob- 
lem of the education of the child of working 
mothers will therefore have to be solved by 
the State. If the child is looked after properly 
by trained hands for some hours of the day, 
the educated mother will be released for work. 
Even in well-to-do homes where mothers do 
not go out for work, the children are left to 
servants who are ignorant of their job. 
Thirdly, good habits personal and social 
which go a Jong way to make life a suecess 
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must be formed at a very early age. The 
same can be said of good thoughts and kindly 
deeds. Training for these must be given at 
a very early age. The early impressions on 
the mind are generally of a very enduring 
character. Wholesome influences in the form 
of good company with happy and healthy 
atmosphere giving scope for work and play 
is what the child needs most in his early foy- 
mative years. ‘The first seven years make or 
mar the future of the child says an eduea- 
tionist. Hence the need of nursery schools. 

It is these institutions that must meticu- 
lously safeguard the physical intellectual and 
moral well-being of the individual child for 
some may be fortunate while the majority will 
not have the proper home atmosphere. Besides, 
no home, however ideal, can give wider oppo! a 
tunities that can be provided in a school where 
the child will come in contact with other child- 
ren of his age. The nursery school provides 
an excellent opportunity for social contact and 
adjustment for social life which is important 
in later life. Here the trained and tactful staff 
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will supervise the activities of the children. 
Very often mothers, however Joving and 
well-intentioned do not know how to bring up 
the child psychologically, They either give 
over attention or little attention to the child 
and the child suffers in both cases. This is an 
argument for starting mothereraft classes 
jointly with nursery schools, so that the good 
work done in school may not be undone at 
home. 
Home conditions differ in a variety of 
ways, and environmental causes can make the 
children suffer mentally. When I speak of the 
ignorance of parents in dealing with children 
I refer not only to the uneducated parents but 
to the educated ones also. The resulting men- 
tal suffering of the child ultimately reveals 
itself in some form or other in his overt be- 
haviour. For instance a child may be an only 
child and hence it is lonely at home and does 
not know how to kill time. Another child may 
be one amoug many and feels being neglected. 
A third child may be an unwanted girl 
when the parents were hankering for a son. 
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A fourth may be over-fondled at home and 
cannot get on with other children of his age. 
These are apparently simple reasons but they 
are likely to give rise to a variety of psycho- 
logical complexes which express themselves jn 
some kind of anti-social conduct. In some 
cases there might be serious conditions at 
home in the form of constant disagreement 
between father and mother or tremendous fin- 
ancial distress at home or a chronic invalid in 
the home or a mentally defective in the home 
and so on. Such conditions are not conducive 
to the happy upbringing of the child. Nursery 
schools go a long way toward minimising the 
harmful effect of abnormal! home conditions 
and levellising opportunities for self-expres 
s10n. 

Government have in general overlooked 
nursery education as the responsibility of pri- 
mary education which is admittedly Govern- 
ment’s job is already heavy on them. But it 
must be understood that nursery education is 
the surest foundation on which a stable struc 
ture of primary educaiion can be built up. 

11 
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The Sargent Report of 1944 recommends, 
“an adequate provision of pre-primary instruc 
tion in the form of nursery school or classes 
is an essential adjunct to any national system 
of education. The provision in this respect at 
present is negligible.” It is all restricted to 
private enterprise and experiment. It is 
encouraging that in some states like Gwalior. 
Alwar, Travancore, nursery school education 
is being undertaken by the Government. Here 
mention may be made of Nutan Balashikshan 
Sangh established 20 years ago by Shri Giju- 
bhai Badheka in Bhavnagar. He was the 
pioneer in introducing the Montessori method 
in India, This Sangh publishes a monthly 
organ the Shikshan -Patrika in Marathi, Guja- 
rathi and Hindi and has been instrumental in 
starting Montessori Schools in Maharashtra. 

Gujerat and Central Provinces. 

The Hindustani Talimi Sangh has now 
undertaken experiments in pre-basie education 
on the lines of the Wardha Scheme of educa- 
tion for children between 2 and 6. Experi- 
ynents in this are being made at Sewagram 
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near Wardha and at Bordi* in the Thana Dis- 
trict. Tke Sewagram work is organised by 
the Talimi Sangh and the Bordi work by the 
Nutan Balashikshan Sangh. 

Arrangements for waining teachers are 
also made in both these places and students all 
over India take advantage of them. When 
Madam Montessori was in India, several edu- 
cationisis undertook the three months’ course 
organised by her at Madras, Ahmedabad and 
other places. The other school of thought in 
child education is Froebel’s Kindergarten 
method. oye 

: There are various institutions started in 
different parts of India to safeguard the 
interest of the children and arrange for aie 
sery school education. Amongst others the 
following Institutions may be mentioned 3s 
doing good work. The Parents’ and Teachers’ 
League, Gwalior, was founded in i915 by the 
late Prof, Kulkarni. His daughter Prof “Miss 
Kulkarni is continuing the good work started 
by her father. Tke J. K. Happy School So- 


* This centre is now shifted to Koshad. 
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ciety was founded in Delhi in 1933 by Mr. 
Padam Chand, The Bala Hita Shikshe Sear 
of Alwar was founded in 1942. The Vidya 
Bhavan and Parents’ League, Udaipur, con- 
ducts a monthly paper called Bala Hita. f 
There is an All India Children's Organisa- 
tion called the Balkanji Bari started in elie a 
4926 which after being reconstituted two nee 
ago has as its main object the all noone ee - 
fare of the child. As such it is within we scope 
of its activities to start nursery schools, es 
air schools, and other institutions to alee : 
the interest of the child. It is the bir rig 
of every child that he should get protection 
and security till he attains manhood. He's 
further entitled to sound education im its 
Se atie the Children International 
Union of Geneva framed and adopted, the 
Children’s Charter in 1923. The Ses 
Magna Carta’ was adopted at the third bs - 
ineton Conference in 1930. India has ae to 
have its own charter of rights gin Children. 
The Balkanji Bari which held its conference 
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in December 1946 in Bombay also. had on its 
agenda the drawing up ofa charter of rights 
for children. It would be well.if-all these 
various institutions working for.child welfare 
co-operated and drew up a common charter 
of rights for children for the whole of India. 
Another important matter js to establish 
a Central Research Institute* for the study of 
the child, for, the child has to be studied 
simultaneously from all points of view viz. 
physically, psychologically and intelectually. 
If the child is not handled properly, it is likely 
to aflect his whole future and hence the pro- 
blem of child education must be tackled by 
expert teachers, particularly women, with 
training and long experience to their credit. 
Service of humanity is true service of God, and 
the highest form of service to humanity is the 
care and upbringing of the child in its tender 
age. 

It is a happy augury of the times that 
educationists are gradually coming to realise 


* Now the Indian Council for Child Welfare is mecting this 
requirement, 
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rival 
of the country with its teeming millions. 
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However the efforts that are 


the vital importance of pre-primary education. 


This is evidenced by the momentum that the 
nursery school movement is gathering through- 


being done now solely by p 
extremely inadequate compar 


out the country. 
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Frau Luise Haarer, Regierungsraetin i. R.. 
Stuttgart. 


. Frau Dr. Held, Direktorin der Bildung- 


sanstalt fuer Soziale Frauenberufe, Koeln. 
Stadt Oberamtmann, Hennes, Bonn. 
Frau Prof. Dr. Erika Hofmann, Kassel, 
Direktorin des evangelischen Froebelse- 
minars fuer Kindergaertnerinen und 
Jugendleiterinnen in Kassel. 


3. Frau C. Kamalah, Jugendleiterin, Ham- 


burg. 
Frau H. Kopsen, Leiterin des Kinderta- 
gesheim, Grasweg, Hamburg. 


. Frau Dr. Kroeger, Innen-Minisierium, 


Stuttgart. 


. Frau Machwitz, Jugendleiterin, Hanno- 


ver, 


. Frau Martens, Bezirks Jugendleiterin an 


der Jugendbchoerde, Hamburg. 


. Herr Masteit, Berlin. 


Stadtdirektor Mayer, Sozialamt, Stuttgart. 


. Frau Mueller, Leiterin der Kindertages- 


staette, Hannover. 
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. Frau Rupperath, Stellvertretende Direk- 


torin des Caritatsverbands, Bonn. 


. Frau Dr. Sanders, Verwaltungsraetin, 


Leiterin des Jugendamts, Cologne. 


. Frau Martha Schaschke, Jugendleiterin, 


Leiterin eines Kinderheimes, Hamburg. 


. Pfarrer Schleich, Leiter Staetten in 


Remstal. 


. Frau Gertrud Schmidt, Jugendleiterin, 


Hannover. 


. Frau Schmied, Kultusministerium, Stutt 


gart. 


. Herr Schneider, Oberschulrat, Berlin. 

. Dr. Scholl, Jugendamt, Stuttgart. 

. Frau Siegel, Jugendamt, Stuttgart. 

. Herr Simon, Amtsrat, Berlin. 

. Frau Dr. Sopp, Geschaeftsfuehrerin, 


Pestalozzi-Frochel Verband ce. V. Ham- 
burg. 


. Elizabeth — Spranger, Jugendleiterin. 


Katherinen Kirchhof, Hamburg. 
Direktor Stahl, Schwaebisch-Gmuend. 
Frau Dr. Minnie Stahl, Bremen, z. Zt. i 
Pestalozzi-Frocbel Verband. 


42. 
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Frau Else Stein, Unterichtende Jugend- 
leiterin, Hamburg-Blankenese. 

Frau Stiefferhofer, Leiterin des Referats 
fuer Kindergarten-slaetten im Landes 


Jugendamt. 


. Frau Unkrott, Schulraetin, Berlin. 
. Frau Sigrid Trappe, Jugendleiterin. 
Frau Direktor Dr. Trepte, Pestilozzi- 


Froebel Haus, Berlin. 


. Frau A. Wefing, Leiterin der Krippe. 


Hamburg. 

Dr. Helmut Wiese, Leiter des Schueler 
hilfe, Hamburg. 

Frau Wettig, Jugendleiterin, Hamburg 
Frau Direktorin Dr. Wolterbeck. 


woot 
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APPENDIX 3 
Institutions visited 


Kindergarten 
Cannstadt. 
Kindergarten, Muenster-Stuttgart. 
Kindertagheim, Rot-Loewensteinerst, 


Gnesenerstr.. Stuttgart- 


Kindertagheim und Muetierwohnheim. 
Kindergarten, “Heilig Geist’, Venusherg. 
Kindertagheim Merheimer Platz, Cologne. 
Stacdtischer 
Cologne 
Kindertagesstaette, Ossendorf. 
Ueberganghaus, Ossendorf. 
Muetterschule, Cologne-Kalk 
Offenctuer, Quakar-Nachbarsehaftheim 
Kindergarten St. Agnes, Cologne 
Erziehungsberatung, Cologne. 


Kindergarten. Titisstr 


14, 
15 


li 


Schulkindergarten, Ferdinandstr, Cologne. 
Kindergaertnerinnen und Jugendleiterin- 
nen Seminar des Schwaebischen Frauen- 
verein, Stutigart. 

Kindergaertnerinnen Seminar, Johannes 
str 6, Stuttgart. 

Kinderheim St. Josef von Rettungsverein 
z, guten Hirten, Neuhausen a/Fildern. 
Heilpaedagogischer Hort, Stuttgart. 
Heil-und-Pflegeanstalt, fuer Schwachsin- 
nige und Epileptische Stetten im Remstal. 
Stadtliche Gehoerlosenschule, $.-Gmuend 
Kinderbeohachtungsheim, Sillenbuch. 
Jugendami der Stadt Bonn. 

Kinderdorf, Gutenhaldc. 

Jugendhaus, Hohestr. 9, Stuttgart. 
Stadt. Kindergaertnerinnen Seminar an 
der Wilhelm Raabe-Schule, Hannover. 
Kindertagesheim der gemeinde St. Mich 
aels, Hamburg. 

Vogel Huetten-berg. 
Pestalozzi-Foebel-Verband e.V., Ham- 
burg. 


. Die Kinderkrippe, Wagnerstr., Hamburg. 


30. 


Vis 


Privat Kindergarien, Hamburg. 
UNESCO, Feldbruennenstr. 70, Ham- 
burg. 

Kindertagesstaette, Kohlfurlherstr., Ber- 
lin. 

Kindertagessiaette, Bezirk Zehllendorf, 
Berlin. 

Senat fuer Volksbildung, Berlin. 

Senat fuer Jugend und Sport, Berlin. 
Institut fuer Jugendgruppenarbeit, Ber- 
lin. 

Kinderheim, Hornerweg, Hamburg 
Kindertagesheim, Grasweg 21, Hamburg. 
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APPENDIX 4 
German Literature Consulted 


Der Evangelische Kindergarten 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Anna Paulsen 
Bureckhardthaus-verlag G.m.b.H. 
Berlin-Dahlem und Gelnhausen 
Das Kind im Kindergarten 
Herausgegeben von Maria Kiene 
Lambertus-verlag Freiburg im Breisgau 
Die Bildungsarbeit der Kindergaertnerin 
Margarete Schmaus 
Koesel-verlag Muenchen 
Der Sehulkindergarten 
Herausgegeben von Herman Noh] 
Verlag Julius Beltz Weinheim, Berlin 
Blaetter des 
Pestalozzi-Froebel-verbandes, Hamburg 


LIT 


. Die Ersten Lebensjahre 


Elisabeth Plattner 
Ernest Klett verlag, Stuttgart 
Kinderheim 
Zeitschrift fuer 
und hortwesen 
Woblfahrispflege und Jugendhilie 
in Baden-Wuerttemberg 
Was leistet die Stadt Stuttgart fuer ihre 
jugend? 
Herausgegeben vom Sozial-und Gesund- 
heits-referat der stadt Stuttgart. 


Kleinkindererziehung 


APPENDIX 5 


There are ten grades of pay-scales. In these 
scales, the jugendleiterin is given grade No. 7 
and the kindergarten teacher No. 8. 

Grade No. 7 is DM 420—16—600 

Grade No. 8 is DM 400—10—520 
jncrements being given every two years. 

They are entitled to provident fund and @ 
leave of 21 days in a year upto 30 years’ of age, 
23 days in a year between 30 and 40 years of 
age and 27 days in a year from 40 years on- 
wards. 

These pay scales and conditions of service 
obtain in West Berlin. In other states of the 
Federal Republic they may vary to some 


extent. 


APPENDIX 6 


German Words and their English 


equivalents 

Kindergaertnerin == Kindergarten teacher 
Jugendleiterin -= Youth-leader (female) 
Hort = Daycare centre for 

school children 
Kindertagesstaette == Children’s — day-care 

contre 
Voll-heim = Residential hone 
Sozialamt = Seen welfare office 
Jugendamt = Youth Welfare oflier 
Offene Tuer = Opendoor or youth 


club 


